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No horde of Nazis or Japanese will lick the U. S. A. 
as long as the men in our forces have the kind of 
quiet faith and courage shown by this army surgeon 


Dear Son— 


By R. F. DIXON 


JESTFIELD, N. J. Never before this global war 
has America’s military might been spread so far 
and so fast. By plane and by ship it has been sent 

to all parts of the world. 

It's a gigantic picture, made up of human beings, 
of men with loved ones behind them and an unknown 
future before them. 

What goes through the minds of these men as they 
embark on submarine-infested seas or attempt to fly 
across them? 

Off on a particularly perilous flight, Capt. Arthur 
La Roe, of Westfield, Army Air Force Medical Officer, 
put his thoughts on paper. He put down love and 
encouragement for his wife, but for their sons, 
Thomas, 19, and Robert, 17, he put down his doubt 
of reaching a “tiny island” and charged them to 
carry on. 

One day after the letters were delivered there came 
to the La Roe home a telegram that the Captain was 


four days overdue on a long flight. No word has come 
since. 

To his wife the soldier-surgeon wrote: 

“Dearest: 

“The fact that you get this will mean that we've com- 
pleted the next jump (to the take-off point for a long 
ocean hop to a tiny island). I wrote this on the way. 
We're here for a day or two to rest up, check every- 
thing extra carefully and then hop off some night 
before midnight. There is very little reason for worry, 
for every possible precaution is being thrown around 
the next two hops. Johnny simply says he won't let us 
go till he’s sure everybody will make it. We will. 

Loads of love, 
“Dad.” 

But to his elder son Captain La Roe wrote: 

“Tom: 

“I’m leaving now, tonight, on the greatést adventure 
of a long and very full life. There’s no call for worry 
if it fails, but I do want you and Bob to stick together 
and help each other to see things through. You're the 
older, so a little more of the responsibility falls on you. 
Take it and carry it. It will help to make a better man 
of you. My one wish is that you be a credit to your 
name—be good to Mother and treat Bob with a 


‘brotherly respect. If I can know that I don’t mind 


trying this jump. There is a serious question if we ever 
find our landing spot, but we'll do our best; you do 
yours always. 
Loads of love, 
“Dad.” 
And to the younger lad: 
“Bob: 

“This is the zero hour so far in my almost fifty-one 
years. If we get by the next 24 or 48 hours, we'll prob- 
ably be all right for a good many more years. If we 
don’t I want to be sure you'll do your best. Do it on 
your own, for your own sake. It pays well in the end. 
Get along with Tom, help Mother all you can and 
honor your name—it has never been sullied. Don't let 
it be now. I’m counting on you. And if I come back at 
all, I'll never leave again. We'll stick together, won't 
we? 

Loads of love, 
“Dad.” 

In authorizing publication of the letters, the Office 
of Censorship sent this epilogue from Washington: 

“They raised a lump in the throat of every news- 
paperman in this office who read them. What a fine 
character he must have been!” 
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Second Front Plea 
Debated by Allies 


The second front issue was being 
argued hotly in all the United Nations, 
as the Russians renewed their a vs for 
an Anglo-American invasion of western 
Europe. This might relieve the Nazi 
pressure On Stalingrad. 

“Mere Bystanders.” One Moscow 
newspaper. said: “Hitler has hurled all 
his forces and reserves into the Stalin- 
grad sector. . . . That is precisel why 
the front in the west is stripped bare, 
and hr Rommel’s offensive in Egypt 
failed. .. . The huge British and Amer- 
ican armies still are mere bystanders in 
the titanic struggle | now being waged 
on the Soviet front.” 

Willkie Speaks Up. The Russians 
won support from Wendell L. Willkie, 
President Roosevelt's personal envoy to 
the United Nations. “I am now con- 
vinced,” was Mr, Willkie’s message from 
Moscow, “that we can best help Russia 
by establishing a real second front in 
Europe with Britain at the earliest pos- 
sible moment our military leaders will 
approve.” 

Britain and America Stand Pat. Brit- 
ish and American leaders still main- 
tained their position that: (1) The sec- 


_ Red troops dislodge Germans from occupied houses. Weapon o on right is new anti-tank gun developed by Russians. 


EW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 


ond front would be opened as soon as it 
could be done with reasonable hope of 
success; (2) The when, where and how 
of invasion was a question to be settled 
by military authorities only. 

et welcome this i Prime 
Minister Churchill the House of 
Commons, “of again emphasizing the 
undesirability of public statements or of 


speculation as to the time or place of 


future Allied offensive operations.” 

The Lesson of Dieppe. A few days 
later, Mr. Churchill gave the public a 
fearsome picture of the probable cost of 
an invasion, when he reported on the 
large-scale Commando raid on Dieppe, 
France. 

Although the Allies had complete 
command of the air over the invasion 
"sans their losses, he stated, were “very 

eavy and went up to nearly half the 
total force.” Out of 5,000 Canadian sol- 
diers who took part in the raid, 3,350 
were killed, wounded or missing. 

Eden’s Answer. Foreign Secretary An- 
thony Eden indirectly replied to the 
second-front demand by pointing out 
the other ways in which Russia was 
being helped. He announced the arrival 
in northern Russia of a record-sized mu- 
nitions convoy, after a running battle 
with Nazi submarines and planes up the 
coast of Norway. He stressed also the 
air offensive against Germany. 


Stalingrad Defense 
Slows Nazi Schedule 


Driving southward along a 40-mile 
front, the Russians hammered at the 
left flank of the Nazis northwest of 
Stalingrad. In the city itself, German 
reserves pressed the defenders back. 

In a move to halt the German war 
machine, Premier Stalin unified com- 
mand of all sectors on the Russian front 
in the hands of Marshal Boris Mikhail- 
ovitch Shaposhnikov, Chief of the Rus- 
sian General Staff. 

Hitler Sees Victory. In his first speech 
in five months, Hitler assured te Ger- 
man people that he would take Stalin- 
grad. His “simple 1 ganna for the com- 
ing year, he said, was: (1) To hold 
everything that must be held and to 
allow his enemies to take the initiative 
where the Germans have no intention of 
advancing; (2) To attack wherever nec- 
essary. Hitler. said the objective was “to 
destroy the right arm of that interna- 
tional constellation of capitalists, pluto- 
crats and bolshevism.” 

Plans Disrupted. Hitler’s emphasis on 
holding his present gains confirmed the 
views of military experts that the stub- 
born defense of Stalingrad had dis- 
rupted German plans for the year.. 
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President Returns 
From Two-Week Trip 


President Roosevelt returned on Octo- 
ber 1 from a two-week, 8,754-mile in- 
spection tour of war production plants 
and Army and Navy training centers in 
24 states. He told a special press con- 
ference that by December the output of 
munitions factories would be about 94 
to 95 per cent of the goal he set last 
January. The war spirit of the “Average 
American,” the President declared, was 
better than that of Congress, certain 
elements of the press and radio, and 
some Administration leaders in Wash- 
ington. 

Secret Journey. For the first time, a 
President had taken a long trip without 
a word being said about it in the news- 
papers or over the radio. Newspaper 
correspondents; knew of the trip in ad- 
vance. 

News Blackout. The President ran 
into a barrage of complaints from the 
press regarding the necessity of such a 
strict censorship of news about his 
movements. “Full, immediate publica- 
tion would have been dangerous,” wrote 
Raymond ge presenting the news- 
ay point of view. “Publication might 

ave been permitted with less delay 
without revealing the President’s itin- 
erary. ... There is apprehension lest the 
practice be extended to cover other offi- 
cials and other news developments.” 

No Politics. Mr. Roosevelt forestalled 
critics by denying that politics was in- 
volved in the trip. He made only two or 
three brief and unnewsworthy speeches, 
he said. The only pone he saw were 
the Governors of the states which he 
visited. 





During President Roosevelt's tour of 
Nation, he visited Bremerton, Wash., 
Navy Yard, where he greeted Roose- 
velt Wimes, wounded Navy cook. 


"Number 1 Liberal’ 


Again a Candidate 


Senator George W. Norris of 
Nebraska, called by President Roosevelt 
“America’s No. 1 liberal,” has announced 
that he will run for the Senate again. 

Mr. Norris has been in Congress since 
1902, first as a Representative, later 
(from 1913) as a Senator. He was a 
Republican until 1930, and has been 
an independent since then. 

Among important measures in which 
he had a hand were abolition of lame- 
duck sessions of Congress, development 
of Muscle Shoals, creation of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, and the Norris- 
La Guardia Anti-Injunction Law. 


@ress Assn. 


Senator George W. Norris 





ene 
International News photo 


New Law Stabilizes 
Prices, Pay, Rents 


After a twenty-five day battle, Con- 
gress passed the anti-inflation legisla- 
tion asked by the President. 

The new law directed the President 
to halt the rise in the prices of farm 
products and to stabilize industrial 
wages at approximately their levels of 
September 15. 

The President moved swiftly to put 
the new law into effect. He issued an 
executive order which directed (1) the 
National War Labor Board to fix the 
levels of wages and salaries; (2) the 
Office of Price Administration to estab- 
lish ceilings on rents and prices that 
had not yet been fixed; (3) he Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to cooperate with 
the OPA in keeping down farm prices 
to their Séetaten 15 levels. 

President Roosevelt also created on 
Office of Economic Stabilization. As- 
sociate Justice James F. Byrnes of the 
Supreme Court was appointed director 
of this office. 

Both Sides Win. The new anti-infla- 
tion law represents a compromise be- 
tween the Administration and _ the 

werful farm bloc. The farm bloc 
ought to have the new law include 
the rising cost of farm labor in fixing 
farm prices. This would have boosted 
parity, and added $3,500 million a year 
to the country’s food bill. 

The Administration won the battle, 
for the President is given power to put 
a ceiling on farm prices at parity, and 
parity remains the same. However, the 
President is also directed to give “ade- 
quate weighting” to the cost of farm 
labor before ‘establishing price ceilings. 
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New Supply Routes to China 


gking. The-other starts at Bushire on the 


One runs from Karachi, India, to Chun 





New York Times 
Two substitutes supply routes 
for lost Burma Road are ready. 


Persian Gulf, joins the first at Alma Ata. Broken lines are projected short cuts. 





New Ship-Building 
Records Being Made 


A new ship-building record was set 
when Anna Roosevelt Boettiger chris- 
tened the 10,500-ton Liberty Ship Jo- 
seph N. Teal. This miracle ship was 
built in ten days by Henry J. Kaiser's 
Oregon Shipbuilding Corporation. Four 
days later the vessel steamed into the 
Pacific for trial runs. 

Goal in Sight. Maritime Commission 
Chairman Emory Land reported that 
during the year 488 ships, totaling 
5,450,000 deadweight tons, were de- 
livered. Ships were now sliding down 
the ways at the rate of three a day.. 


bas =) eae, i 

International News Photo 
Liberty Ship Booker T. Washington, 
named for Negro educator, was 
christened by Marian Anderson, 
Negro contralto. Skipper will be 
Capt. Hugh Mulzac, only U. S. Negro 
shipmaster; crew to be white, Negro. 


Rationing of Meat 
On Voluntary Basis 


Meat rationing on a ne sree Shee 
as requested b of Agriculture 
Claude R. Wickard, enh Sits clbvct on 
October 1. All civilians were requested 
to cut down their consumption of beef, 
veal, pork, lamb or mutton to = 9 a 
half pounds per person per week. When 
chiens ha tsi taies oath to set up 
the machinery of control, voluntary ra- 
tioning will become compulsory. 

Little Sacrifice. This meat ration is 
generous compared to the restrictions in 
other countries. The'ration in England is 
16 ounces; Germany, 12.5 ounces; the 
Netherlands, 9 ounces; Belgium, 5 
ounces; Italy, 3.5 to 4. ounces. | 

Reasons for Rationing. We will pro- 
duce more meat next year than ever be- 
fore in our history (24 million pounds). 
Why, then, must it be rationed? The 
reason is that there are many more 
people to feed. 

Here are where ‘the extra mouths 
come from: (1) We are shipping large 
quantities of food to our allies. (2) Men 
in the Army and Navy eat more meat 
than they did as civilians. (3) Thou- 
‘sands of workers in defense industries 
have more money to spend on meat. 
These three factors are expected to raise 
the demand next year to 27 as 

ds. It is the gap between a su 
Of 24 eailica pounds and a deman ee 
27 million that makes rationing néces- 


Oil and Tires. Fuel oil rationing also 
began in 30 states on October 1. People 
who use oil for heating will get about 
one third less fuel than they normally 
used. 

* On the same day, a wartime speed 
limit of $5 miles an hour went into effect 
all over the country. 








Allies Turn Tables 
In New Guinea War 


Veteran Australian troops launched 
an offensive against the Japanese’ who 
had pushed to within 53 land miles of 
Port Moresby, New Guinea. The Japa- 
nese retreated into the Owen Stanley 
Mountains, putting up only a token re- 
sistance. In six s, the Australians 
passed Naoro and were advancing 
toward Menari, where they thought the 
Japanese might make a stand. 

The advance was slow because of the 
difficulty of the country, and because 
patrols had to be kept on both sides of 
the trail to make sure that the Aus- 
tralians did not walk into a Japanese 
trap. 

Softening Up the Enemy. The suc- 
cessful Allied offensive was made pos- 
sible by the heavy air attack on Jap- 
anese supply lines which preceded it. 

At Ioribaiwa, their most advanced 
puree’ the Japanese were 120 miles 

om their main supply base at Buna. 
Their food and munitions had to be 
carried on the backs of native porters 
over a narrow trail which wound 
through jungles and over the mountains. 

For two weeks, Allied bombers had 
been bla$ting at the Buna base and the 
trail. They had complete control of the 
air. One American pilot said, “I have 
almost forgotten what a Zero looks like.” 

The bombers concentrated particular- 
ly on the “bottleneck” of the supply 
route: the Wairopi Bridge, 20 aie 
north of Kokoda. {“Wairopi” is the na- 
tive version of “wire rope,” of which 
the bridge was originally made.) 

The advancing troops found evidence 
that the Japanese had been suffering 
badly from lack of food and from dysen- 
tery. Officers thought this was probably 
the reason for their withdrawal. 


Saturday night in New Caledonia is 
like Saturday night anywhere. U. S. 
Army- Nurse Margaret Hammer, 
member of Nurse’s unit on island, 
enjoys a dance with U. S. Army flier. 
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The 450th 


COLUMBUS DAY 


OUR hundred and fifty years ago 
Columbus brought the Americas out 
of the deep obscurity which had en- 
veloped them from the beginning of 
history. That immortal landfall on San 
Salvador ended the isolation of the 
“New World’—ended it once and for 
all. 

America was discovered by the Old 
World. And the chief significance of this 
discovery was that it brought the west- 
ern hemisphere into the orbit of the Old 
World, so that Europe could expand into 
new realms. 

The continents soon to be named 
America had had their own history for 
thousands of years—history for the most 
part unrecorded. But it is a sound view 
which dates their real history from Oc- 
tober 12, 1492. From that time they 
became part of and heir to the civiliza- 
tions of Palestine, Greece, Rome, Spain, 
France, and England. 

But America was to be more than just 
an opportunity for physical oo onen 
It was to be more, for example, than 
Russia and Siberia, into which the 
peoples of Europe expanded slowly east- 
ward over the centuries. It was an ex- 
tension of and an enlargement of the 
Old World, but it added something to 
the experience of that world—made con- 
tributions of its own. What was it that 
America, added, what were the contribu- 
tions she made? 


The Heritage of America 


The first contribution was, of course, 
the material one. America, and espe- 
cially that part of it which has since 
become the United States, offered the 
most abundant natural wealth ever be- 
fore bestowed upon mankind—wealth of 
soil and stream, of coal and iron and 
precious metals. 

Given labor, the soil of the New 
World could feed all mankind; the for- 
ests of America could shelter a good 
part of mankind; the natural resources 
of America could furnish almost limitless 
raw materials for industry. 

The Old World might-have got along 
without the food of the New, but with- 
out that food its populations would 
have been limited or its standard of 
living lowered. 

America was to feed and clothe the 
peoples of the Old World not so much 
through the trans-shipment of goods as 


- 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


through the transplantin 
Here was opened up to the peoples of 
Europe a vast land, wond y rich 
and beautiful, with temperate climate 
and varied resources. Of all regions on 
the globe it was perhaps best suited to a 
large and healthy population. 

Here was a second chance for the 
peoples of the Old World—and they 
streamed over, by the hundred thou- 
sands, by the million, in the greatest 
folk migration of history. 

They brought with them, of course, 
their Old World culture. But the culture 
of the New World-was more than a 
transplanted culture. It was a product of 
inheritance and of environment as well. 
The cultural contributions of America 
were to be, in their way, more signifi- 
cant even than the material. What are 
some of these cultural contributions? 

The first of them we the successful 
intermingling of es. The term 
“melting “pot” is a Soohensad one, but 
one that is apt and correct. Here in 
America was conducted the most suc- 
cessful experiment in racial mingling 
and tolerance in recent history. Other 
peoples, to be sure, had been products 
of such intermingling—the Greeks, the 
Romans, the French, the English—but 
never before on so large a scale or from 
such varied sources. 

Yet while the American experiment in 
racial tolerance is a notably successful 
one, there is one reservation that must 
be made: Americans have still to solve 
the “Negro problem” and to grant to the 
colored people their proper role in a 
democratic order. ; 

The second contribution is likewise in 
the realm of tolerance—our freedom of 
religion. Even as the New World was 
discovered, religious wars were raging 
in the Old, and for centuries religious 
differences continued to be a matter of 
war and persecution. The rs here 
of peoples of many faiths made religious 
tolerance essential. Toleration soon be- 
came a fundamental part of the Ameri- 
can system, and has so remained. 


The third major contribution has been 


ot peoples. 


in the realm of politics, and this is a 


three-fold one. Here in the New World 
—and chiefly in the United States and 


Columbus Day, all-American holiday, 
is called Dia de la Raza (Day of the 
Race) by Latin Americans. All the 
American republics are cooperating 
to build the Columbus Memorial 
Lighthouse, shown abové, on Santo 
Domingo, where Columbus is buried. 


Canada—has been achieved over a pe- 
riod of centuries the rule of the common 
man. We take this for granted, but re- 
flected against the long background of 
history it is a remarkable phenomenon. 

Some of the nations of. Europe, too, 
have achieved in the nineteenth century 
a democratic political order, and for that 
Old World achievement the New World 
deserves substantial credit. For it was in 
considerable part the example of ‘Amer- 
ica that hastened democracy in Europe. 

Here, too, has been achieved a large 
degree of liberty. The struggle for per- 
sonal liberty is, according to the great 
Lord Acton, the chief theme of history, 
and it is assuredly an object striven for 
by many peoples over millenniums. It is 
no exaggeration to say that it reached 
here its highest development. Here it 


_was demonstrated that liberty and order 


can live together. 

An even more important aspect of the 
political contribution is in governmental 
organization—the construction here of a 
powerful nation on republican and fed- 
eral principles. New as the United States 
is, it is yet the oldest republic, the oldest 
democracy, the oldest federal system, in 
the world today. ee 


: Goals for the Future 

These, then, were some of the major 
contributions of the New World that 
Columbus discovered four and a half 


oods for the 
— of the Old, a high standard of 
iving and a new chance for those who 
came from the Old to the New; racial 
and religious toleration, democracy, lib- 
erty, and republicanism. 

Some of these things might have been 
achieved without the contribution and 
the example of America—but more slow- 
ly, more uncertainly. Some of these 
things have not yet been achieved in 
full even here. But there is no reason 
why the future should not witness an 
advance as cular, contributions as 
memorable, as those of the past. 


centuries ago: material 
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HE broken line on this map marks 
the division between the Occupied 
and Unoccupied areas of France. Ger- 
many governs directly (except for local 
’ administration) the territory west and 
north of the line. The part south and 
east of the dividing line is ruled by 
Marshal Pétain’s Government at Vichy. 
The Germans have taken away Alsace 
= ee France and made 
m part of thé Reich. Everythin . 
sible E being done to Gissiusiae’ thee 
provinces. Anyone who opposes Nazi 
rule is rted to U ied France. 
It is forbidden to speak the French lan- 


guage and all reminders of France are 











Area of France Compared to Texas 


ALL GAUL IS DIVIDED IN 


Map by H. C. Detje. Copyright 1942 by Field Publications 
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ople of France ended on June 

22, 1940. An armistice was 

signed with Germany on that day. The 
war was over for France. 

The people were dazed. In those few 
short weeks their army, which they had 
thought the mightiest in Europe, had 
collapsed. The government was scat- 
tered. No one thought of the future of 
France. “France fell, and lay in a kind 
of stupor,” wrote Victor Vinde, a 
Swedish journalist who saw the fall. 

When Frenchmen began to recover 
from the shock of defeat, they found 
themselves living in a new France. 

France had been cut in two. The 
northern and western parts (55 per 
cent of France’s land area) were occu- 
pied and governed by the Germans. 
Only 45 per cent of the country, em- 
bracing south central France, the Pyre- 
nees and the Mediterranean area, was 
still under the control of Frenchmen. 

Occupied France was not only larger 
than the unoccupied section. It was 
also much richer. The Germans held 
the bulk of France’s iron ore and coal, 
mych of its steel production capacity, 
many potash mines, the oil wells of 
Pechelbronn, and 66 per cent of the 
farm land. 


Ss WEEKS of nightmare for the 


Fascism—“‘Made in France” 


France had a new government under 
Marshal Henri ‘Philippe Pétain, 84- 
year-old “hero” of the First World War. 
He had been Premier when France fell. 

It was not a democratic government. 
France had been destroyed, the old 
Marshal thought, by the weakness and 
inefficiency of French democracy. A 
strong State, he declared, was France’s 
first necessity. He said it was his inten- 
tion to build such a State “on the ruins 
of the monstrous and flabby State 
which collapsed under the weight of its 
weaknesses and mistakes far more than 
under the blows of the enemy.” 


French soldiers released from Ger- 
man prisons to be exchanged for 
laborers are greeted by Pierre Laval 
(waving hat). French were “sup- 
posed” to get one soldier for every 
ten workers shipped to Germany. 


It was the avowed intention of the 
Marshal to bring about what he called 
a “national revolution” in France. The 
old French slogan of “Liberty, a 
and Fraternity” was discarded. The in- 
dividual, in Marshal Pétain’s view, 
counted for little. Groups of individuals 
such as the family, members of profes- 
sions, and regions of the country were 
the real bases of the nation. Above 
them, he believed, should be a stron 
State. The State’s primary duty sould 
be to see that no groups or 


FRANCE 


Vichy government is divided 
by forces of collaboration 
and the will to fight back 


and more on repressive measures to 
maintain his eattsotty. Free speech 
and assembly have been suppressed 
and _ strict censorship set up. French- 
men are forbidden to listen to forei 

broadcasts. Political opponents of the 
Marshal have been deprived of citizen- 
ship and thrown into prison. Their 
property has been confiscated. Admir- 
ers of the English, Freemasons, liberals, 
Communists and Jews are persecuted. 


Petain versus Laval 


Not only has Marshal Pétain failed 
to bring about a “national revolution.” 
He has even lost a considerable part of 
his personal authority since Pierre 
Laval became Chief of the Government 
for the second time on April 14, 1942. 
Laval professes complete Sauliy to the 
Chief of State (Pétain). But he has 
gradually been bringing the more im- 
portant government services, such as 
the police and ropaganda agencies, 
under his personal control, and makin 
Pétain more and more of a figurehead. 

It is in their policies toward Germany 
and the United Nations that the —. 
est difference exists between Laval and 
Pétain. 

The Marshal believes that Germany 





individuals did anything 
which was contrary to the 
general welfare. 

In the economic field, 
the Marshal accepted Hit- 
lers idea that France 
should be chiefly an agri- 
cultural country supply- 
ing food and raw materials 
to industrial Germany. 
France would become a 
nation of peasants, with 
“Labor, Family and Fath- 
erland” as its new motto. 

These theories are not 
exactly the same as those 
of the Nazis. But there is, 
as the Marshal himself de- 
clares, a certain resem- 
blance. 

Very few of Marshal 
Pétain’s theories have been 

ut into effect. Most of 
is countrymen, ever his 
own followers, are not 
enthusiastic. Many French- 











men actively oppose them. 
As a result, he Marshal 
has had to depend more 
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The Vichy-ous Circle 
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will win the war, and that France's 
only future lies in cooperating with the 
Nazis in the reconstruction of E . 
But he has insisted again and again that 
such “collaboration” does not involve 
French military assistance to Germany 
during the war. 

Laval, on the other hand, has openly 
expressed his hope for a German vic- 
tory and a British defeat. He has, in- 
deed, committed himself so far that his 
political future, and perhaps his very 
life, depend on a Nazi triumph. 


U. $. State Department and Vichy 


This is, naturally, a matter of great 
concern to the United States. A good 
part of the French fleet, the fourth 
largest in the world, is still in fighting 
condition. There are French colonies 
in the West Indies (Martinique, 
Guadeloupe) * within beng Fanee of 
the Panama Canal. And Dakar, in 
French West Africa, 1,600 miles from 
Brazil, is the nearest point in the Old 
World to the Western Hemisphere. 

Since the fall’ of France the United 
States has been trying, by diplomatic 
means, to keep the French fleet and 
these strategic bases out of German 
hands. We have kept up diplomatic 
connections with Vichy, maintained as 
good relations as possible with that gov- 
ernment, and encouraged Marshal 
Pétain to resist German pressure. 

Many Americans have criticized this 
policy of the State Department. Vichy 
is working hand in glove with the 
Nazis, say the critics, and it is a waste 
of time for us to try to keep on es 
terms with it. We ought to break off 
relations with- Marshal Pétain and seize 
the French bases for our own protec- 
tion. 

The State Department answers this 
criticism by pointing out that, so far, 
its policy has worked. Hitler has not 
yet won actual possession of the French 
fleet or colonies. 


Since Laval has been in power, how- - 


ever, relations between Vichy and the 
United States have wn steadily 
worse. The State Department is taking 


a much tougher attitude. It apparently | 


believes that while “appeasement” 
worked with Marshal Pétain, Laval is 
so thoroughly pro-Nazi that there is no 
use in trying to appease him. . 

There have been several recent indi- 
cations of the State Department’s new 
attitude. On September 8, Laval’s pro- 
test against American bombing raids 
pie gp a curtly rej » Two 

ys later State Department en- 
dorsed the British move to y all of 
Madagascar, controlled by Vichy. And 





Chief of State Marshal Petain riding 
with Admiral Jean Darlan, advocate 
of collaboration. with Germany. 


on September 15, Secretary Hull issued 
a scathing denunciation of the mass 
expulsion to mer of Jewish refu- 
gees from unoccupied France. Mr. Hull 
also bluntly denounced Laval’s decree 
for the conscription of French labor to 
work in German war factories, callin 

it “wholly inconsistent with France's 
obligations under international law.” 


The People That Are France 


What do the people of France think 
of ali this? 

* The number of out-and-out “collabo- 
rationists” is small. They come from no 
single political group or. social class. 
They are individuals from all groups 
and classes who were convin that 
Britain could not survive after the fall 
of France, and who rushed to identify 
themselves with the new order of 
things. Now it is too late to turn back 
even if they wanted to. 

The only real organization behind the 
Pétain-Laval government is the Tricolor 
Legion. The Legion has several hun- 
dred thousand members, most of them 
recruited from pre-war Fascist groups 
like the Croix de Feu and the Action 
Frangaise, The Legion is a military 
organization and the Vichy regime ap- 
parently looks on it as the backbone of 
its support. The Legionnaires are bein 
trained to serve as the shock troops o 
Vichy if ever there is a popular uprising 
against it. . ; 

Within France itself, the most active 
resistance to collaboration with Ger- 
many is shown by labor organizations 
and former army officers. Outside of 
France, the Fighting French move- 
ment, organized by General Charles de 
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HALF-SLAVE, HALF-UNFREE . . . 


Press Assn. 


Gaulle after France fell, continues to 
fight the Axis side by side with the 
United Nations. The headquarters of 
this movement are in London, and 
many Frenchmen have escaped from 
France to London. 

The only political party left in 
France is the Communist party. The 
Communists are extremely active,. pub- 
lishing “underground” newspapers and 
taking the lead in propaganda and 
sabotage. Socialists and other labor 
groups often cooperate with them. 

At the beginning the army officers 
stood behind Marshal Pétain. They 
changed their attitude as the Germans 
imposed one humiliation after another 
on France. Many of them are now 
among the leaders of French resistance. 


Three Lions 


Nazi sign at border between Unoc- 
cupied and Occupied France reads: 
“Boundary line! Crossing forbidden.” 
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MANPOWER - CRISIS 


Will we have to draft men and women 


expects to have a well-trained Army of 
10,000,000 men. But this Army will be 
crippled unless it is well equipped with 
guns, tanks, airplanes, and other war 
supplies. 

We must fully mobilize our man- 
power and woman power to produce the 
weapons needed by .our fighting men. 
Equally important, we must supply the 
food without which our fighters and 
workers cannot do their jobs. 

Critical shortages of steel, copper, 
rubber, and other raw materials already 
have hampered U. S. war production. 
These shortages are being remedied. 
Our next, and probably most critical 
shortage, is expected to be manpower. 
Here are the facts and figures. 

The VU. S. has 45,000,000 males be- 
tween 14 and 65 years of age. Three 
million of these have, up to now, been 
considered unavailable for war work be- 
cause of disability or youth. 

Ten million men are expected to be 
in the armed services by the end of 
1948. About 3,300,000 are in state, Fed- 
eral, and local govérnment jobs. Re- 
maining are 28,700,000 males for farm 
work, essential civilian services (trans- 
portation, public utilities, etc.) and war 
industries. This figure can be increased 
to 31,500,000 by using men over 65, 
men who had been unavailable through 
disability, and youth. But officials esti- 
mate that 50,000,000 workers’ will be 
needed for all types of work in 1948. 

That would give us a deficit of 18,- 
500,000 if no women were employed. 


B for service on farms and in factories? 
; the end of 1943 the United States There are, however, 13,500,000 women 


now working (about 2,000,000 in war 
industries). Another 5,000,000 women 
will be needed in war work during 1943. 
A survey of jobs in 21 key 
war industries ‘indicates 
that 80-per cent of the 


To meet labor shortage in his West 
Coast shipyards, Henry Kaiser came 
to New York City to fire vero 


has large number of unem 


million or more women will have to 
work in the fields. 

The manpower situation has been up- 
set also by the fact that many unem- 
ployed men and women do not live in 
areas having war industries. Labor 
shortages have developed i in some areas, 
and labor surpluses in others. Many 
workers tried to go out and find jobs. 
Thousands of unskilled men pag: 
pron into a town where they too 

ousing needed for skilled workers. 

“Pirating”—the hiring of workers —y 
from a war plant by offering high 
wages—has interfered with war produc- 
tion. A Minnesota aircraft plant, for 
example, sent agents to San Diego to 
hire workers away from an airplane fac- 
tory there. 

Some of our manpower shortages 
have been caused by prejudice. There 
are plants and communities in which 
trained and qualified Negro and foreign- 
born workers can’t get jobs. 

Several months ago, President Roose- 
velt sought to clear up the confusion in 
our war manpower program. He _ap- 
pointed Federal Security Administrator 
Paul V. McNutt to be chairman of a 
new War Manpower Commission. 

Under the WMC plan of action the 


WHERE ARE THE MEN? 





jobs could be performed 
by women. 


‘ Each figure represents 3 million 





.As war indus ex- 
panded in 1941 and 1942 
we discovered that finding 


UNDER 14 AND OVER 65 
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skilled workers was a more 
difficult task than merely 


UNAVAILABLE BECAUSE 
OF DISABILITY OR YOUTH 





finding workers. We need 
51 times as many tool de- 
signers as we have, 25 


EARMARKED FOR THE 
ARMY 


ini* 





times as many toolmakers, 
seven times as many ship 
carpenters, and 22 times 


EMPLOYED BY GOVERN: 
MENTAL AGENCIES, FED. 
ERAL, STATE, LOCAL 


i 3,200,000 





as many marine machinists. 
The situation has been 
aggravated by Army and 


REMAINING FOR FARM, 
ESSENTIAL CIVILIAN AND 
WAR INDUSTRIES 
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Navy calls for skilled men 
to repair tanks, guns, 
planes, and ships. 

The draft, and high 
wages in war industries 


TOTAL MALES ALL AGES 
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have drained men from the 
farms. The recruiting of 
8,000,000 men and 

from cities enabled farm- 


WAR INDUSTRIES 


NEEDED IN 1943 FOR FARM, ereeneenegs 
ESSENTIAL CIVILIAN AND | 
11 hl 





ers to harvest 1942 crops 
without great loss. But 
when these 3,000,000 are 
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needed next summer most 
of them will be in the 
armed services or war in- 














dustry. Then probably a 





~ October 


U.S. ee ere (USES) was 
to fulfill for the farm and Fechony Doone 
the function which the Selective 

System performs for the armed services. 
The WMC urged all employers to hire 
workers through USES, and asked every- 
one seeking work to register with the 
nearest branch of USES. During the 
past month, several steps have been 
taken by the WMC and other manpower 
agencies to remedy our critical man- 
power shortages, 


Selective Service policy. Director 
Lewis B. Hershey urged employers to 
ask local draft boards to defer the draft- 
ing of men who might be more valuable 
in their war jobs than in the Army. 
Director Hershey also asked local draft 
boards to avoid if possible the drafting 
of farm workers necessary to the produc- 
tion of increased amounts of food during 
1948. 

WPB orders 48-hour week. Chairman 
Donald M. Nelson of the War Produc- 
tion Board ordered a 48-hour work week 
for 100,000 men in the Pacific North- 
west logging camps. Enlistments in the 
armed forces, and higher wages. in near- 
by war plants, had drained workers from 
lumber camps, and cut the production of 
lumber needed in war aaa The WPB 
order ngt only. increased the output of 
the remaining workers, but sought to 
keep them on the i by giving them 
overtime pay: Under the Wage-Hour 
Law, work in excess of 40 hours must 
be paid for at time and one-half. 

Job freezing order. The WPB action 
was backed up by a War Manpower 
Commission order freezing metal miners 
(copper, zine, lead) and lumber work- 
ers to their jobs in 12 Western States 
(Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 

*Utah, —— California, Nevada, 
Oregon, Washington, New Mexico, and 
Texas). The workers cannot leave their 
jobs in this “critical labor area” without 
the permission of USES. 

Changes in the cost-of-living wage 
policy. In recent wage disputes, the Na- 
tional War Labor Board ruled that 
workers are entitled only to wage in- 
creases sufficient to cover increases in 
the cost of living since January 1, 1941. 
But after the WMC “froze” metal miners 
of Idaho and Utah in their jobs, the 


NWLB approved an additional wage- 


rise for the miners “in justice to men no 
longer permitted to seek higher-paying 
jobs in nearby war industries.” 

Control over Government workers. 
The WMC followed its freeze order in 
the lumber and mining industries by 
taking broad powers over the 2,500,000 
Federal Government workers. The 
WMC now can transfer Federal em- 
ployees without their consent to other 
Government jobs where “they will be 
of the most use.” 

Much still remains to be done, how- 
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ever. Government workers who don’t 


like the WMC's new pewers over them 
can quit their jobs. Workers in other 


" industries are free to hunt for better jobs 


before the WMC decides to “freeze” 
them in their present jobs. This uncon- 
trolled movement of workers seeking 
war industry jobs threatens to slow down 
war production. It raises this question: 
Should the Government be given the 
power to tell workers where they should 
work? 
‘Work-or-fight legislation. Congress 
has received several bills calling for a 
draft of all manpower. An important 
question not yet answered is whether 
War Manpower Commissioner McNutt 
or Selective Service Director Hershey 
will take charge of manpower mobiliza- 
tion. . 
Senator Warren R. Austin, Republi- 
can of Vermont, would amend the Se- 
lective Service Act to give Director 


OWI photo by Paimer 


Handicaps will not keep skilled men 
from filling gap in labor shortage. 


Hershey greater powers. The Austin bill 
would lower the draft age from 20 to 18, 
and make all men between 18 and 65 
subject to farm, factory, or other essen- 
tial work if not needed or fit for the 
armed services. The bill also would § 
hibit a person from changing jobs with- 
out permission of his Sea Saft board. 

War Manpower Commissioner Mc- 
Nutt favors the passage of a National 
Service Act giving the WMC power to 
assign all workers to vital jobs. All em- 

ent would be regulated by USES, 
men could change jobs only when 
permitted. 

Representative John M. Tolan, chair- 
man of a House committee investigating 
the migration of war workers, dente 
criticized the Government agencies’ 
handling of manpower mobilization. He 
pointed out that both Hershey and Mc- 
Nutt had admitted that they didn’t 
know who had final authority over the 
distribution of manpower among the 
armed forces, essential civilian services, 
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Shortage of skilled men demands 
greater employment of women. 


and war industries. Here are some ques- 
tions that Chairman Tolan believes must 
be answered quickly by our manpower 
agencies: . 
Information Please 
Are you going to slow down shipyard 
production by drafting more men into 
the Army? Or are you going to slow 
down the drafting of men until the ships 
to move the men to battlefronts are 
built? Are you going to take skilled 
workers into the Army and Navy while 
our armed forces lack weapons which 
must be made. by skilled men in war 
plants? Or are you going to balance the 
drafting of men with the production of 
weapons needed by these men? 
Chairman Tolan criticized the War 
Production Board for giving war orders 
to plants in labor shortage areas. He 
pointed out that New York City has 
thousands of jobless garment workers. 
Yet Mexicans ti been taken into the 
United States in the Southwest to re- 
place farm workers who quit farming to 
work in factories making Army clothing. 
Figures on manpower needs show 
that even a draft of manpower may not 
provide enough workers. More and more 
women will be needed in 1943 and 
1944. Will enough women volunteer 
their services, or will they have to be 
drafted? Congress is expected to delay 
a draft of women workers, But a regis- 
tration of women, similar to the Selec- 
tive Service registration of men between 
18 and 65, would be helpful in discover- 
the skills of America’s women workers. 
Investigation by the Tolan Committee 
shows that training programs for war 
workers have failed to train enough 
women for war work. Chairman Tolan 
declared that during the first half of 
1942 only 13 per cent of the workers in 
training were women. “This percent- 
age,” he said, “should be placed beside 
the fact that probably 75 per cent of our 
workers-in-training should be women if 
we are to replace men drafted for mili- 
tary service. 








HE war in the Pacific is very 

: specially our war right now. It is 

in the Pacific that we have actually 
suffered our worst losses, and it is there 
that we have made our first victorious 
contributions to the war’s outcome. 

In the war in the west against Hitler 
our role in still in the preparatory stage. 
It will not be long before we step into 
a full-dress performance in Europe—but 
our real coded by fire has come in the 
Philippines, at Wake Island, at Mid- 
way, in the Solomon Islands. 

We were caught flat-footed last De- 
cember at Pearl Harbor. Our planes 
were destroyed as they stood wingtip 
to wingtip on the ground. Two days 
later, the Japanese repeated in the Phil- 
ippines. In February, the British yielded 
feebly at Singapore—that “Gibraltar of 
the Far East” which was considered 
impregnable. 

Australia, alarmed by what seemed 
like an imminent invasion, appealed 
for help. General MacArthur was sent 
there from his hopeless assignment at 
Bataan. Slowly but surely the tide of 
Japanese conquest was slowed, then 
stalemated. Before that happened, the 
United Nations had lost Burma, and 
India stood on the threshold of crisis. 

What has happened since last spring 
that makes the situation so strikingly 
different? Pretty nearly everything—in 
Washington military and naval opinion! 
At Midway the Japanese lost mastery 
of the sea. Five — carriers, sev- 
eral hundred planes, and scores of 
smaller war craft were downed by our 
flying forces. China took the offensive 
and regained territory which can later 
be used as bases in the coming air at- 
tack on Japan. 

We are patrolling the Pacific, and 
our subs have been steadily sinking 
Japanese supply ships and convoying 
escorts. To date, Japan has had little 
oil out of the rich wells of the Dutch 
East Indies. It is a long trek back to 
Japan, even when the oil is brought to 
the surface. 

We have now sent men, material, 
planes and other needed supplies to 
Hawaii. Australia has been furnished 
with the manpower and tools of war 
that the situation calls for. China can 
still use much more of everything we 
can get to her—and we are flying it in. 
When the new cargo flying boats are 
ready, China will be one of the chief 
recipients of their first payloads. 

There has been considerable talk 
lately about Japan’s preparing to 
pounce on Siberia, Somehow the attack 


Gen. George C. Marshall, U. S. Army 
Chief of Staff (third from right), views 
British maneuvers with Winston 


Churchill during visit to Britain. 
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AND THEN - JAPAN 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


doesn’t seem to come off. Here: is the 
reason. Japan will attack Siberia only 
when the Russian situation looks des- 
perate—only when Hitler has kept his 
boastful promise te Hirohito that he 
will polish off the Russian armies and 
crush Soviet military might in the West. 

Unfortunately for Axis strategy, there 
seems no real probability that Hitler 
will win a decisive victory over the 
Russian armies this year. And the cal- 
endar is rapidly running out on the 
period when weather conditions will 
permit a Japanese invasion of Siberia. 

As to India, the best way to defend 
India is to recapture Burma. That will 
take more time in preparation and 
much equipment. 

Eventually, as the United Nations 
offensive rolls back the Japanese, the 
chief objective will be a tremendous 
and sustained air attack upon the 
islands of Japan. Remember that water 
separates some 73 million Japanese 
from their sources of supply. The eco- 
nomic squeeze can be made nearly 100 


percent effective, once the way is 
cleared to apply it. Like Britain, Japan’s 
lifeline is susceptible to blockade by 
sea and air. 

But the major theatre of war in the 
coming months may not be in the 
Pacific. The strategy is based on the 
premise that right now the main theatre 
of the war is in Europe. Right now the 
big _ is against Hitler rather than 
Hirohito. Right now the Second Front 
is being planned to strike against the 
western coastline—perhaps in several 
places from Dakar north—when it 
comes. 

Watch for the tremendously impor- 
tant role that U. S. Flying Fortresses 
will play in the air phase of the Second 
Front. We have hundreds. of these 
planes in England. Hundreds more are 
slated for delivery there. 

The war is now moving into its crisis 
stage. The United Nations have been 
on the defensive for three years. They 
have taken all that Hitler—and later 
Japan—could dish out. Now the tide is 
turning. The United Nations are on the 
move. They will strike first in Europe 
and the Near East. For major offensives 
the Pacific will take its turn later. 
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LINK BETWEEN GOOD NEIGHBORS 


7 year’s celebration of Columbus Day 
marks the 450th anniversary of the discovery 
of the New World. To symbolize the unity of 
the American republics, the Pan American sec- 
tion of the All-American Highway will be dedi- 
cated on Columbus Day, all-American holiday. 

When the sections of the highway now under 
construction are’ completed the road will start 
at Fairbanks, Alaska, and run 15,494 miles 
across North, Central and South America fo its 
southern terminus in Rio de Janeiro. 


South of the United States, the All-American 


Highway is known as the Pan American High- — 


way. Between the southern U.S. border and the 
Panama Canal, the route is known as the Inter- 
American Highway. Between the northern U. S. 
border and Alaska, the road will be called the 
Al-Can (Alaska-Canada) Highway. 
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© Chile's President Will 
Visit United States 


‘io. w is going to be company at 
the White House on the night of 
October 22nd: Juan Antonio Rios, 
quiet, energetic President of Chile, will 
arrive by Flying Fortress to visit Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. After his stay at the 
White House he will tour the country 
to inspect our war industries. 

Parade of Presidents. President Rios 
will be the latest in a procession of 
Latin American presidents and other 
leaders who have visited Washington 
in recent months. Among the distin- 
guished visitors from the south have 
been Mexican Foreign Minister Eze- 
quiel Padilla, Finance Minister David 
Dasso of Peru, Peruvian President Man- 
uel Prado, Finance and Economy Min- 
isters Espado and Crespo of Bolivia, 
Colombia's President, Alfonso Lépez, 
as well as many Latin American gen- 
erals and admirals. Scheduled for later 
visits are President Carlos Arroyo del 
Rio of Ecuador, Foreign Minister 
Alberto Guani of Uruguay, and oe 
Minister Ernesto Bartos Jarpa of Chile. 

Each of the visitors has been given a 
chance to see just what kind of war job 
we are doing. Most‘of them have been 


very much impressed. In each case. 


something important has come out of 
the visit: a new agreement has been 
signed, or a mete. 2 personal contact 
made. What is to be expected from the 


visit of President Rios? 


Only Two Left. Washington is hoping 
that before, during or immediately 
after the visit of President Rios, his 
country will break off diplomatic and 
economic relations with the Axis. Chile 
and Argentina are the only Latin Amer- 
ican countries which have not taken 
this step. 


WH FACTS BEHIND THE STORY 


If Chile should break with the Axis 
now, President Castillo of Argentina 
might be encouraged to give up his 
policy of “prudent neutrality.” 

Furthermore, a break by Chile would 
prevent Santiago from being used any 
longer as a center of Nazi espionage 
and propaganda. The German Ambas- 
sador in Chile, Baron von Schoen, is a 
clever diplomat with a great deal of 
experience in the Americas. It would 
be a real advantage to our side if he 
were packed off to Berlin. 

Why Is Chile Neutral? The vast 
majority of Chileans—three quarters of 
them, at least—are heart and soul for 
the United Nations, and rooting for us 
to win the war. But very few of that 
number want to break with the Axis. 

The chief reason for this is Chile’s 
fear of the consequences. Chile has a 
Pacific coast line 2,800 miles long, and 
the country’s most important mines and 
factories are very near the coast. The 
tiny Chilean navy is unequal to the 
task of protecting its shores, and the 
United States Navy is too busy and 
too far away to be of much help. 


Three Lions 


Another thing Chileans think ot is 
the _fact that Chile is dependent on 
im from the United States not 
only for its defenses, but for its day-to- 
day life. If the Axis started wholesale 
attacks on Chile’s supply ships, as 
might happen if Chile broke off rela- 
tions, the consequences would be seri- 
ous for the peers of Chile. 

Chile Helps. The Chileans them- 
selves maintain that they are not “neu- 
tral” but “non-belligerent.” In other 
words, they are on our side, but at the 
same time they want to avoid an open 
break with the Axis. 

Chile has already done a lot to help 
us win the war. 

In the first place, Chile, like all the 
other Latin-American countries, recog- 
nizes us as “non-belligerent.” This 
means that our warships can visit Chil- 
ean ports and stay diets for rest or 
repairs as long as they like, just as if 
we were not at war. This privilege is 
not given to the Axis nations, which 
are considered by Chile to be “belliger- 
ents.” 

Chile has also“been cracking down 

hard on Axis agents. She has fortified 
vital spots on her coast, prepared her 
navy for action, set up anti-aircraft 
defenses, and extended indefinitely the 
term of service of men in her army and 
navy. 
Chile’s most important contribution, 
however, has been in the economic 
field. More than 50,000 Chilean work- 
ers are producing war materials for the 
United States. We will receive from 
Chile this year two million tons of iron 
ore, 500,000 tons of copper, 600,000 to 
800,000 tons of nitrate, and 60,000 
tons of manganese. These minerals will 
amount to about 85 per cent of Chile’s 
exports. (Two thirds of all South 
American exports of minerals come 
from Chile.) 

In return, the United States has 
agreed to buy all the gold, silver, and 
other minerals produced in Chile dur- 
ing the next three years. And we have 


’ Joaned Chile more than 29 million dol- 


lars to. help develop new industries, 
and keep old ones going. The man- 
ganese, coal, lumber, shoe and textile 
industries are benefiting from this. 

Gas Rationing. All this sounds like 
prosperity. But Chile is suffering badly 


Cadets at Military Academy of Santi- 
ago, Chile, group in circle for the 
ceremony at which cadet will be pre- 
sented with a medal for bravery. 
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from the shipping shortage. In the first 
three months.of 1942, she was unable 
to import 186,000 tons of materials 
which were necessary to keep Chilean 
industries going. 

There is a serious shortage of gaso- 
line. In one month, the supply dropped 
from 17 million to 10 million liters. As 
a result, gasoline is being rationed 
strictly and the use of automobiles reg- 


JUAN ANTONIO RIOS 


ulated. Chile is also short of window 
glass, rubber tires, silk and cotton cloth, 
hemp bags, iron and steel, pine lumber 
and textile machinery. 

The People Will Decide. President 
Rios is a cautious man. He has said 
that he will break with the Axis only if 
he receives a clear “popular mandate” 
to do so. Be ig 

President Rios means this. His coun- 
try is a thoroughly democratic one. He 
took office on April 2 to finish out the 
unexpired term of the late President 
Pedro Aguirre Cerda. Like his prede- 
cessor, President Rios was elected by a 
Popular Front of the Radical, Socialist 
and Communist parties, which repre- 
sent the mass of the Chilean people. He 
defeated the candidate of the Liberals 
and the Conservatives. 

The Communists were the first Chil- 


ean party to agitate for a break with - 


the Axis. The Socialists later took the 
same stand. The Radical party, to 
which President Rios and most of his 


Cabinet belong, is badly split on the _ 


issue. Most of the Liberals and Con- 
servatives oppose a break. 

Chile has one small party which is 
definitely. pro-Fascist. ‘This is the P 
ular Socialist Vanguard headed by 
Jorge Gonzalez von Marées. 


Visitors crowd the rail to watch an 
attendant at Butantan Institute's 
snake farm, Sao Paulo, Brazil. Snake 
venom is used to prepare antitoxin. 


Minitature 
Western 


Newspaper 
Hemisphere 


Edited by Harry B. Murkland 


© Milking Snakes 
At Butantan ~ 


Keeper John Toomey was cleaning 
the cages in the reptile house at New 
York’s Bronx Zoo one January morning 
in 1916. His hand got too near a group 
of large Texas rattlesnakes. Like a flash, 
one of the rattlers struck. 

Fellow-keepers did all they could for 
Toomey. But it looked as if he were 
going to die. 

Then someone remembered that Dr. 
Vital Brazil of the Butantan Institute of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, was in New York. He 
was rushed to the zoo, where he in- 
jected some.of his rattlesnake serum 
into Toomey. The keeper's life was 
saved. This incident brought the Insti- 
tute to the attention of the U. S. 

Butantan Institute was founded in 
1899 to develop serum with which to 
fight an epidemic of bubonic plague. 

e snake farni is only a small part of 
the Institute. Serums useful in treating 
various kinds of diseases are developed 
there. 

About once every two weeks the 
snakes are “milked.” This is done by 
squeezing the sides of the snake’s head 
until] thick, yellow drops of venom 
come out, 

This venom is allowed to dry and 
form into crystals. Solutions of these 
crystals are injected into horses. The 
horse’s blood forms an antitoxin to 
fight the effects of the poison. This anti- 
toxin is drawn off. When it is injected 
into a person’s blood it helps prevent 
ill effects from snake bite. ‘ 


© Wings Over 
The Americas 


The republics of Latin America are 
eager to play their part in the coming 
“Air Age.” But they need the assistance 
of the United States. We must help. to 
furnish them with training planes, fly- 
ing instruction and financial aid. 

It was to encourage just such co- 
operation that the Inter-American Esca- 
drille was organized seven years ago, 
with its motto, Pro Unificacién Conti- 
nental (For Continental Unity). 

The Escadrille had made good prog- 
ress before the war started. Wings 
(chapters) had been organized in Ar- 
gentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, E] Salva- 
dor, Guatemala , Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
the United States, Uruguay, Venezuela. 

The Wings are cooperating in gath- 
ering data on flight routes and flying 
regulations in their countries. They are 
also tackling such jobs as increasing the 
number of airports, and reducing the 
cost of flying. 

The Escadrille has taken over in the 
other American republics the activities 
of Air Youth of America, which in the 
United States is handled by the Na- 
tional Aeronautical Association. Basic 
instruction manuals published by Air 
Youth are being translated into Spanish 
and Portuguese. 

More than 400 young men of the 
Escadrille have come to the U. S. 


Brazilian Government Trade Bureau 





WE 
‘y CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


1. WAR MANPOWER 

Underline the best choice in each of the following state- 
ments. 

__ 1. The War Manpower Commission is headec by: (a) Dexter 
Keezer; (b) Paul V. McNutt; (c) Lewis B.. Hershey. 

2. A central clearing house for war labor is: (a) War Man- 
power Commission; (b) United States Employment Service; (¢) 
Selective Service Administration. 

8. Probably the greatest opportunity for women to serve the 
war effort is by: (a) working in defense industries; (b) joining 
the WAACs or the WAVES; (c) getting government jobs. 

4. The Manpower Commissioner wants a law requiring: (a) 
more men to join the army; (b) high school students to work 
afternoons; (c) men to give up non-essential employment for 
work in vital industries. 


5. A crisis in manpower is being reached because: (a) war - 


industries are expanding rapidly; (b) large numbers of workers in 
vital industries are enlisting in the army; (c) there are too many 
strikes. 

6. The number of men in our army by December 1943 will 
probably be over: (a) 4,000,000; (b) 6,000,000; (c) 9,000,000. 


ll. WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT CHILE 


Circle the letter T if the statement is true, or the letter F 
if the statement is false. 
1. T. F_ The majority of Chileans favor the Axis. 
2.T F Of all the nations in South America only Argentina 
and Chile have not broken with the Axis. 
8. T F Chile furnishes the United States with vital copper 
and nitrates. 
4. T F Chile depends largely on American capital to finance 
her industries. 
5. T F Chile will not permit U. S. war vessels to use her 
harbors for repairs. 
6. T F President Rios represents the Conservative party. 
_ 7. T F The people of Chile have a real voice in their gov- 
‘ernment. 


ill, FRENCH GEOGRAPHY 


In each of the following groups underline the French 
coastal city or cities now occupied by Germany. 

(a) Bordeaux, Toulouse, Lyon; (b) Orleans, Bourges, St. 
Nazaire; (c) Brest, Chartres, Rennes; (c)*Dijon, Havre, Cher- 
bourg; (e) Dieppe, Amiens, St. Quentin; (f) Boulogne, Arras, 
Abbeville; (g) Reims, Calais, Lille. 


IV. WHAT’S THAT ,WHO’S WHO? 


Match the following with their identifying phrases by 
inserting the numbers in the correct parentheses: 


. Wendell L. Willkie ( 
. Vichy 

. Joseph W. Stilwell 

. Fairbanks 

. Anthony Eden 

. Lewis B. Hershey 
Dakar 

. Warren R Austin 

. John M. Tolan 

. Pierre Laval 


) Britain’s Foreign Secretary 

) Important west African seaport 

) Pro-Nazi leader of Vichy gov- 
ernment 

‘) Senator who favors lowering 
draft age 

) Capital of Unoccupied France 

) Congressman opposed to man- 
power draft - 

) Recently interviewed Stalin 

) Alaskan end of All-American 
Highway : 

) Director of Selective Service 

} Commander of American forces 
in China 


CPMOmADAPL ONY 
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& 7 THIS PAGE A WEEKLY FEATURE OF SCHOLASTIC 


11 Studies Students 


V. THE 450TH COLUMBUS DAY 


Some of the statements below are matters of fact -and 
others are opinions. Circle the letter F if the statement is a 
fact, or the letter O if it is an opinion. 

1. F O One of America’s contributions to civilization has 
been the successful intermingling of peoples. . 

2. F O The American people still have problems of racial 
discrimination to solve. 

8. F O In the future there will be even greater liberty and 
toleration throughout the world. 

4. F O America’s example stimulated development of demo- 
cratic government elsewhere. 


‘w THE TASK FORCE 


HIGH SCHOOL VICTORY CORPS 


You have been — to know how you can help win 
the war. The High School Victory a points the way for 
you. This is an organization planned for every high school 
boy and girl in the country by Army, Navy, CAA, and U. S. 
Office of Education officials. 

The purposes of the HSVC are two-fold: first, to help you 


‘train for war service, either in the armed forces or elsewhere 


when you finish school; second, to utilize your services now, 
while you are in school, to help with many war activities. 

The HSVC’s program is a big one. It includes training for 
the Air Forces and specialized branches of the service, 

hysical conditioning, a full guidance program, ial stud 

of mathematics, oie and industrial as, “et aaay other 
vital subjects. 

Are you getting lined up? Help your Superintendent and 
Principal to start the ball rolling. Watch Scholastic for 
further details. 


‘WY READING SIGN POSTS 


CRISIS IN MANPOWER 


Readings in Scholastic 
“Wanted, More Manpower,” Feb. 23, 1942, p. 9. “Women Man 
the Industrial Front,” Apr. 13, 1942, p. 27. 


References in Other Periodicals 

Leighton, G. R. “The Crisis in Manpower,” Harpers, April, 
1942, 1 p. 459-68. ng ie si 

McNutt, P. V. “Our Greatest Waste,” New York Times Maga- 
zine, Sept. 13, 1942, p. 58. 

“Work or Fight Law Ahead to Meet Demands for Men,” 
United States News, Sept. 25, 1942, p. 18. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


collaboration (k6 lab 6 rd shin). Working or acting togéther. 

Juan Antonio Rios (win in t6 ni 6 ré 6s). President of Chile. 

Henri Philippe Petain (SN ré fé lép pa taN ). French Marshal and 
Chief of State. 

Charles de Gaulle (sharl da gél). French general, leader of the 
Fighting French movement. 

Martin (mar ti nék). Colonial island in the French West 
Indies. 

Guadeloupe (gwi da lép). Colony in the French West Indies. 

Vichy (vé shé). French town, seat of Petain-Laval government. 

phenomenon (fé nédm é nén). An exceptional fact; an event of 
unique significance. 

millenniums (mi lén f ims). Thousands of years 


Prepared by Hall Bartlett 
Answers in Teacher Edition 
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RADIO PLAY 17 


Bob Smith, oiccal vice-president of Henrytown High School, 


(ONRAB WITH CROCKETT 


ANNOUNCER: - 
This nation. is now proud to present 
A program: for America’s most far-flung 

oint 
And I want to tell you, ladies and ‘gen- 
tlemen 
It’s quite a thrill for my guest here and 
me 
To take part-in a sponsored broadcast 
that makes necessary the longest 

auxiliary hookup ever used by \a 

radio station 

I once did an interview with a couple 
of young honeymooners at Niagara 
Falls 

And we had a wire right out to: the 
ledge where the river takes the plunge 

You know—to catch the roar of the 
falls as a background— 

And I thought that was something 
but it’s nothing compared to this, be- 
lieve me. 

Well, I seem to be doing all the talk- 
ing when I ought to be introducing Bob 
Smith, m ung friend there. Last 
Wednesday the bays and girls of Henry- 


By Carl Carmer 


town High School elected Bob to come 
along with me on this trip. 

He plays left field forward on the 
basketball team and he’s second vice- 
president of the student body. He's 
on the debating team, too — quite a 
fellow. 

Now, Bob, I guess that’s enough in- 
troduction. Suppose you step up to the 
mike—a little—closer—and tell the folks 
listening how we got here. 

Bos: Well, it's been a long trip all 


-right—first by bus and then by an old 


Model T and then on foot carrying the 
wire and the mike—I’m pretty tired— 
might not a made it if— 

ANNOUNCER: Shucks, we didn’t do so 
bad—and we're here~that’s the impor- 
tant thing. pe take a look around, 
Bob, and tell us what it’s like. 

Bos: It’s pretty hard to talk about— 
it’s higher up than I’ve ever been or 
even dreamed anybody could be. I 
guess the mike brings you the sound of 
wind blowing. It’s a cold wind. We're 
standing on a rock ledge and I can see 


clouds down below us and there is a 
place where there aren’t clouds but it’s 
scary to look at for you can’t see the 
bottom. This is a lonely place — the 
loneliest I've ever been in. 
ANNOUNCER: He’s absolutely right, 
ladies and gentlemen. That's just the 
way it looks. This station is both hum- 
ble and proud to be the first in Amer= 
ica to broadcast from the highest and 
most distant spot in this man’s coun- 
try-a spot that few ever see until they 
come to it—but everybody comes to it 
sooner or later—the jumping-off place. 
Now Bob—you tell ’em why we're here. 
Bos: Well, on certain days—Kourth of 
July and Decoration Day and like that 
—some folks say that fellows who've 
made the jump that everybody has to 
make can-come back here—you know— 
like when the movies run a picture of a 
high dive backwards just for fun. 
ANNOUNCER: And Henrytown High 
elected Bob to interview anybody we 
can get up out of this bottomless val- 
ley in front of us. Sounds sort of silly— 





maybe it’s just a superstition but we 
thought we'd try it—in the interests of 
science and history and all that. Now 
we're here I’m not sure what we're sup- 
posed to do to get someone to talk 
‘to—say some spell or something — or 
what— 

Bos: I'd just holler. 

ANNOUNCER: What? 

Bos: Holler—Ill bet that’s all we 
need to do—like this—Hallo—oo—Hallooo 
—down there. Can anybody hear me? 

Crockett (From far down below): 
Halloo-oo. 

ANNOUNCER: By gosh, it worked, 
folks. We really got an answer. And 
now I can see a figure—a tiny one, it’s 
so far down there but it’s getting big- 

er. It's coming this way. It’s a tall, 
anky fellow in a fringed buckskin coat 
like you've seen in the pictures in the 
history books. He’s sailing through the 


air mi ri fast! Here he comes! He's 
here! t beside us. 

Crockett: Howdy, strangers! 

AnNouNCER: Why, how do you do? 

Bos: Hi, mister. Glad to see you. Is 
it all right to ask you who you are? 

Crockett: I’m the yaller blossom o’ 
the forest, the pride o’ the Nollychucky 
—name o’ Crockett. 

Bos: Crockett—not Davy Crockett- 
Crockett of the Alamo? 

Crockett: Crockett o’ the canebrake 
and the U. S. legislater—the coonskin 
Congressman from Tennessee. 

Bos: I don’t know so much about 
that—but there was a Davy Crockett 
who was killed at the Alamo. 

Crockett: That’s me, too. 

Bos: Crockett of the Alamo! I never 
dreamed I'd talk to Crockett of the 
Alamo. 


Crockett: Look here, young fella — 





CARL CARMER i. cae ae. 


scendant of two veterans of the 
American Revolution who had set- 
tled in New York State in the early 
part of the 19th century. Carmers 
have lived in that neck of the woods 
ever since, which is one reason why 
the novelist of the family has written 
so well and so appreciatively about 
his native state. You remember his 
book Listen for a Lonesome Drum, 
A York State Chronicle (see Schol. 
April 3, 1937); his Rivers of America 
volume on the mighty river The 
Hudson (see Schol. Sept. 18, 1939); 
and his novel Genessee Fever, pub- 
lished just last spring. 

Carl Carmer was born in Cortland, 


New York (1893). When he was five~ 


his family moved to nearby Albion 


where, the author says, he learned 
two of the three Rs, “but absolutely 
no Rithmetic.” He was more inter- 
ested at the time (and still is) in the 
fiddle he had bought with money 
earned by apple-picking. 

After graduating from Hamilton 
College he took his M.A. in English 
Literature at Harvard and was teach- 
ing at the University of Rochester 
when World War I came along and 
made an Instructor in Field Gunnery 
out of him. The war over, he taught 
at the University of Alabama at Tus- 
caloosa for six years before he de- 
cided to give up teaching for writing. 
For a while he worked as columnist 
on a New Orleans newspaper, then 
moved back to New York. Out of 
that Alabama interlude came his two 
volumes Deep South and Stars Fell 

on Alabama, and the 
books on his native state. 
In 1937 he published a 
book of stories about 
American legendary 
heroes, The Hurricane’s 
Children, based on his 
successful radio series 
“Your “Neck -o’ The 
Woods,” broadcast by 
CBS that same year 
(Schol. Sept. 25, 1937). 
Davy Crockett, who 
seems to be a favorite of 
Mr. Carmer’s, is one of 
the heroes of that book. 


Carl Carmer at work on 
Your Neck o’ the Woods, 
his folklore program. 


RADIO PLAY 


what’s all this about me and the Alamo? 
I was there—sure—with a lot of other 
good men. 

Bos: But you gave up your life there 
in the greatest battle against odds in all 
American history. Not one of you was 
left alive. 

ANNOUNCER: And let me interru 
right here to remark what a re 
Our sponsors and this station are jointly 
poadh y to point out that we are the 
first on any network in the world to 
broadcast the authentic voice of Davy 
Crockett of the Alamo, hero of one of 
the most famous battles. in American 
history. As the poets have it—-Thermop- 
ylae had her messenger of defeat— 
the Alamo had none. Crockett and the 
little band of less than two hundred 
with him inside the old mission buildin 
in San Antonio fought off four Siiiean 
of the enemy until every last defender 
of the Alamo was dead. 


Crockett: Is that so? Jest from the 
way ye talk, I sorta git the idea ye 
don’t know what ye’re talkin’ about. 
You'd be surprised how thunderin’ 
alive I am right now and what's more 
I'm livin’ in two worlds at once—yours 
and mine— 

Bos: I don’t believe I understand 
you Mr. Crockett—I— 

Crockett: If I weren't still alive in 
your world you wouldn’t keep on hol- 
lerin’ about Crockett of the Alamo— 
now would you—? 

Bos: But Mr. Crockett. You don’t 
seem to like our calling you that—and 
I don’t see why. 

Crockett: I don’t exactly mind it— 
but I can think of a chance of other 
things I'd as soon be remembered for. 

Bos: Dulce et decorum est pro patria 
mori. 

Crockett: What's that lingo? Sounds 
like Choctaw. 

Bos: It’s Latin—I just learned it in 
Miss Steel’s Latin Class at Henrytown 
High and it means—It is a fine and_fit- 
ting*thing to die for one’s country. 

Crockett: I never said it wasn’t, did 
I? I couldn't say it in fancy language 
but them’s my sentiments. Thar we 
stood with a whole army acomin’ after 
us. I was singin’:a right purty song— 
“Will You Come into the Bower?”—and 
every time I pulled Old Betsy’s trigger 
at least one o’ Santy Anny’s hope bit 
the dust. “Be sure you're right. Then 
go ahead,” I says to myself for the last 
time in this world. (That was between 
verses of the song.) I had nine layin’ 
around me when I quit singin’. Next 
thing I knew here I was on this very 
spot—at the jumpin’-off place—and all 
set for a leap. 

Bos: That was wonderful. I wish I 
could have a glorious death like that— 
fighting to the end for my country— 
dying for what I believed in. 

Crockett: The last thing a feller 
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does in this world ain’t-all there is to 
it. The whole kit and kaboodle o’ men 
don’t get a lick at dyin’ noble like you 
say I done. 

Bos: I know. Id like the chance 
though. 

ANNOUNCER: I’m sure you'll agree, 
Mr Crockett, that Bob’s courage and 
his wish to sacrifice his life as a mem- 


ber of the armed forces is highly com-— 


mendable. | x 

CrockeTT: Waal, Mealy-Mouth, I 
reckon ye an’ this boy here need to do 
a little more thinkin—not that it ain't 
a fittin’ and proper and inspirin’ thing 
to have yer sign taken in when youre 
blazin’ away at the enemy. 

ANNOUNCER: Don’t you feel you'd 
better explain that to Bob, Mr. Crock- 
ett? I'd hate to have our audience think 
that— 

Crockett: Be sure youre right — 
then go ahead. That’s my motto. ‘It 
don’t take no audience into account. I 
don’t see no audience but if there be 
one I'll say this to ‘em: What I was 
tryin’ to tell Bob, here when Mealy- 
Mouth stuck in his oar is this. Dyin’ 
for yer country an’ livin’ for it generally 
adds up to about the same thing. If I 
was to give this boy a piece o’ my 
mind right now Id say live fer your 
country as if the bullet with yer name 
on it was jest turnin’ the corner. Live 
fer it as if every move ye make was 
goin’ be yer last in the world yer in. 
Sometimes dyin’ for yer country is an 
easier job. Nobody at the Alamo done 
any compiainin’. We knew what was 
comin’-an’ we took it. 


Bos: What was the hardest thing 


you ever did, Mr. Crockett? 
Crockett: Let’s see, now—I’ve had 
some pretty ornery jobs—but I reckon 
the meanest one was speakin’ up in the 
Congress of the United States an’ tellin’ 
‘em whar I stood’on the bill that broke 
our treaties with the Injuns in Georgia 
an’ drove ‘em off their land. Even old 
Hickory—President Andy Jackson—was 
for the bill to git them rich bottom lands 
away from the Creeks and Cherokees. 
I'd rather be an old coon dog belonging 
to a poor man in the forest, I says, than 
belong to any party that will not do jus- 
tice to all. It's all wrong—it’s not justice. 
If I was the only man in the United 
States who disapproved of it I would 
still vote agin it—an’ that was the hard- 
est job I ever did. It beat the Alamo 
all hollow. I said my piece for what I 
thought—agin my friends an’ my ene- 
mies. That’ was harder—livin’ fer my 
country when I was stark alone—than 
dyin’ at the Alamo with a hundred and 
eighty o” my friends around me an’ the 
whole country shoutin’ my praises. I 
got the Pep Oe licked out o me both 
times but I fit all the way—because I 
loved my country an’ wanted her to do 


the right thing. That’s what I call livin’ 


e 


fer yer country—usin’ yer brains and yer 
heart an’ yer voice an’ everything else 
ye got ta keep her inchin’ forrard in 
the way she ought to go. 

Bos: I suppose you're right, Mr. 
Crockett, but I wish I could be a soldier 
right now, with a gun fighting our ene- 
mies. ’ 

Crockett: Plenty o' time, my boy 
plenty o’ time. The way oye § keep on 
goin’ ye may be yet. But if ye don't 
—if'n we lick ’em afore ye get into a uni- 
form, be sure ye've lived these days 
right now in the way ye can best help 
the country. You're in school—do yer 
best at larnin’. Git to have some brains 
that are licked into shape to help out 
when the time comes to use ‘em. A 
feller cau live for his country a tarna- 
tion sight o’ ways these days—by gittin’ 
up an hour early to plow a few extry 
furrows in the springtime—by stayin’ in 
the harvestin’ field in the fall till the 
light goes, by mendin’ fences and by 
milkin’ cows—by workin’ hard—yes—an’ 
by playin’ hard.,An’ by helpin’ folks 
save the things we ‘need to win a war 
bigger even than Crockett ever fit in. 
It's tough goin’ an’ it ain’t excitin’ but 
I know ye want to do it. Ye'll git tired 
usin’ yer brain an’ yer hands, so bushed 
and so riled yell want to quit—but if 
I know ye an’ all the boys like ye—ye 
won't quit. It takes gumption—sand in 
your craw—the same kind that the boys 
had at the Alamo—but it may last over 
an almighty longer time. Keep everlast- 
ingly at it. Waal, here I be soundin’ 
like a canebrake preacher. I’ve said my 
say. I'll be startin’ back. 
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Dec. 18 
Jan. 15 


Oct. 16 
Nov. 20 


Address your material, as always, to the Round Table Editor, 
Scholastic Magazine, 220 E. 42nd Street, New York City. And tune in 
on those third Fridays. Remember the time and place: 2:15-2:30 


EWT—Blue Network. 


ROUND TABLE OF THE AIR 


E are happy to announce that again this 
year Scholastic’s Round Table poets will 
be given recognition over the air as a special 
monthly feature of “Between the Bookends” 
—the popular Blue Network poetry program 
conducted by Ted Malone. Beginning with the 
third Friday in October, and on the third 
Friday of each month of the coming school 
year, Mr. Malone will devote his broadcast to 
& poems selected from those which have ap- 
peared on our Round Table page during the 
preceding month. 
The first broadcast will be this next Friday, 
October 16 (2:15-2:30 p.m., EWT, Blue). 
Here is the schedule for the coming year. 


RADIO PLAY 19 


ANNOUNCER: Don’t go Mr. Crockett 
—at least until I've had a chance to 
thank you in the name of this station 
and our sponsor who has so generously 
given u his usual program time on the 
air to this interview. 

Crockett: Sponsor—eh? I don't 
know what that means, Mealy-Mouth, 
but if it-means what I think it does, 
I'll have you to know I wear no man’s 
collar. Davy Crockett’s time and air 
ain't for sale. They're free as the piece 
o’ sunrise I got in my pocket. 

Bos: Don’t go, Mr. Crockett. There 
are so many things I want to ask you. 

CrockeTT:“I've got to be goin’. Re- 
member what I said to ye, Bob. Live 
everything ye do these times for yer 
country. If ye got a sudden call to the 
jumpin’-off place yell want to know 
that yer last thought afore ye got to 
this spot was fer her. Now you two 
war up yer roll o wire and git away 
rom this edge here. I’m goin’ one way 
and youre goin’ another. I'll see ye 
both one o’ these days—way down thar 
at the end o’ the jump—when yer time 
comes to make it. 

ANNOUNCER: He’s gone. He’s float- 
ing down through the clouds. Now we 
can see him in the place where there 
are no mists—he’s a little spot in the 
sunlight—far down there and still get- 
ting smaller—now we can’t see him any 
more. 

Bos: Goodby, Mr. Crockett—Ill re- 


member. 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
and the Writers’ War Board. 


—Return Engagement 


Feb. 19 
March 19 


April 16 
May 21 
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FTER you have read “Dunkirk,” you may be in- 
| terested to read again “The Admiral’s Ghost,” 
by Alfred Noyes. Noyes says that Nelson in the 
battle of Trafalgar was really Francis Drake. You 
remember that Trafalgar was fought in the time of 
Napoleon when the French attempted to invade 
England in 1805. In 1588, in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, Sir Francis Drake was a leader of the 
English in their defeat of the Spanish Armada when 
it tried to invade England. Nathan represents both 


of these great defenders of England as coming back - 


to help in the most desperate hour of England's 
history. 

“Dunkirk” was first published in Harpers in March, 
1941. Since it is a long poem, we have omitted the 
first four stanzas and some of the others. This is a 
summary of the introductory stanzas: Will is sixteen 
years old. It is the night when every resource of 
England is being spent in rescuing the soldiers from 
Dunkirk. When Will tells his fourteen-year-old sister 
Bess that he is going for a sail, she knows what he 
intends to do and she says that she will go with him. 
The poem as quoted here begins at this point. 


—CHARLOTTE VAN DE WATER 


ROBERT NATHAN’S most re- 

cent volume of poetry, A Winter 

Tide, is such poetry as a man 

like Nathan must inevitably write 

today. Before the present war 

began, he liked best to write 

about children and animals. He 

likes fantasy and satire and his 

favorite book is Don. Quixote. 

He is an accomplished artist and 

musician. He has “a sensitive 

love of life and a deep hatred of 

all those who would maim and 

distort it.” Even the sports in which he is expert— 

tennis and swimming—are among the least aggres- 

sive. It is natural that his poetry in a time to’ which 

he is so little suited should be saddened and grave. 

It is natural too in a man with so much insight that 
it should be neither violent nor hopel 

Nathan was born in New York City in 1894 and 

still lives there. He was educated in private schools 

and at Harvard. His many novels are even better 

known than his two earlier volumes of poetry: Youth 

Grows Old, published in 1922, and A Cedar Box, 

published in 1929. 
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She looked at him and he looked at her. 

They were English children, born and bred. 
He frowned her down, but she wouldn’t stir. 
She shook her proud young head. 

“You'll need a crew,” she said. 


They raised the sail on the Sarah P, 

Like a penoncel on a young knight’s lance, 
And headed the Sarah out to sea, 

To bring their soldiers home from France... 


He took the Sarah into his hands, . 

He drove her in through fire and death 

To the wet men waiting on the sands. 

He got his load and he got his breath, 

And she came about, and the wind fought her. 


He shut his eyes and he tried to pray. 
He saw his England where she lay, 


The wind’s green home, the sea’s proud daughter, | 


Still in the moonlight, dreaming deep, 
The English cliffs and the English loam— 


‘He had fourteen men to get away, 


And the moon was clear and the night like day 
For planes to see where the white sails creep 
Over the black water. 


He closed his eyes and he prayed for her; 

He prayed for the men who had made her great, 
Who had built her land of forest and park, 

Who had made her seas an English lake; 

He prayed for a fog to bring the dark; 

He prayed to get home for England’s sake. 

And the fog came down on the rolling sea, 

And covered the ships with English mist. 

The diving planes were baffled and blind. 


For Nelson was there in the Victory, 

With his one good eye, and his sullen twist, 
And guns were out on The Golden Hind, 
Their shot flashed over the Sarah P. 

He could hear them cheer as he came about. 


It was England’s night, it was England’s sea. 
The fog rolled over the harbor key. 
Bess held to the stays and conned him out: 


And all through the dark, while the Sarah’s wake 
Hissed behind him, and vanished in foam, 

There at his side sat Francis Drake, 

And held him true and steered him home, 
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Classroom Activities 


FOR ALL CLASSES 
(Both Social Studies and English) 


What You Can Do For Your Country 


The“Federal Government is making a 
strong effort to unite the high school 
boys and girls of America in the war 
effort. The High School Victory Corps 
is the means. Teachers should note that 
the HSVC provides for academic ac- 
complishment -among its activities. 
Schools throughout the nation are or- 
ganizing local units under the direction 
of the State Departments of Education. 
This requires the earnest participation 
of all teachers. Begin by following up 
on the scrap metal drive and organize 
for collection of scrap rubber. Note the 
article “Get in the Scrap” in this issue. 


March of Events 


Pupils should understand the peculiar 
position of France since June, 1940. 
Have class study map of France in this 
issue; then raise these questions: (a) 
What part of France has Germany oc- 
cupied and what reasons can you sug- 
gest for this division? (b) Why did Ger- 
many allow unoccupied France access to 
the Mediterranean Sea? (c) Why is 
Comm removing French monuments 
and outlawing the French language in 
Alsace and Lorraine? 


America’s War Strategy 


Many Americans seem to feel that our - 


major task in the war is to <nock out 
Japan. The class should consult the 
article “And Then—Japan” in this issue, 
after which the following questions 
might be raised: (a) Is there any con- 
clusive evidence that the tide of war in 
the Far East is turning? (b) Why did 
Japan not attack Siberia in September? 
(c) What steps are necessary before a 
sustained attack on Japan itself can be 
launched? 

Topic for Special Investigation: 

A committee of five or more pupils 
might present a forum on the topic 
“Why No Second Front Has Beer 
Started.” Major points for discussion 
may be found in the “March of. Events” 
and “Inside Washington” in this issue. 


Air Defense 
Fect and Discussion Questions: 

(a) What part is played by modern 
communication in the air defense pro- 
gram? (b) How do civilians take part in 
this Lay reg (c) What traits must 
civilians have for such work? (d) Why 
is this im t “spotting” task fre- 
quent pe sg and wr P ¢e) Why 
are radio stations silenced if unidentified 
aircraft are sighted? 


‘| _ trated article). 


shh 
by ¢ 


SCHOLAST: 


Activities for the Entire Class: 

- (a) Construct a simple diagram to 
show how the Aircraft Warning Service 
is organized from Observation Post to 
Interceptor Command. (b) Obtain a 
chart of planes and learn how to iden- 
tify quickly 5 or more types. Report 
findings to class. (c) Cut out and mount 
silhouettes of different planes and drill 
class in their identification. (d) On the 
fifth page from the front of Harpers, 
October, 1942, there is an advertisement 
containing a map labelled “Air Force 
Control.” Draw a simplified enlarge- 
ment of this map for class use. (e) Ar- 
range to have some one in the commu- 
nity who has been on spotting duty to 
talk about this job with the class. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


Modern Problems, American 
History, European History 

A confusing phase of World War II 
has been the developments in France 
under the Vichy regime. After class has 
read the hivn & “France—Half Slave, 
Half Unfree,” raise these questions: (a) 
In what terms can the government of 
France today be best described? (b) 
What did Marshal Petain mean by 
“weakness and inefficiency” in the 
French democracy? (c) Has France a 
constitutional government at this time? 
(d‘ Why is the United States particu- 
larly concerned as to developments in 
France? (e) Do you think that the 
United States should take stronger meas- 
ures with France, such as seizure of 
Martinique? Give reasons for your an- 
swer. 
Topics for Further Investigation: 

Report to the class on the Free French 
movement. For guidance consult C. de 
Gaulle, “The Undying Soul of France,” 
New York Times Magazine, July 12, 





We are sorry about slow de- 
livery of Scholastic Magazines, 
but war goods come first. Be- 
cause of transportation delays, 
our printing and mailing sched- 
ule will be advanced beginning 
with the next issue. Please bear 
with us. — Editors. 














COMING NEXT WEEK 
(October 19th Issue) 


For Social Studies: 
Heartland of Africa: Outpost of 
~ the Americas. 
Pressure Groups Over Congress: 
Their Influence on’ Legislation. ; 
The Alaskan Highway ( special illus- 


For English Classes: 

Do You Speak Headlinese? by Gun- 
nar Horn. 

How Fine Soldiers Are Built, a first- 
hand account of the “Aussies.” 

Poems to Remember: Matthew Ar- 
riold’s “Dover Beach.” 


For All Classes: 

Skyroads the World Over (Air Age 
Series), by Captain Gordon Stude- 
baker, U. ¢ A. F. 











1942, p. 9; “General de Gaulle’s Plat- 
form,” New Republic, July 6, 1942, p. 5; 
“France Fights On,” Scholastic, March 
30, 1942, pp. 10-11. 

Report to the class on the Riom triais 
in which the Vichy government tried to 
pin the fall of France on certain individ- 
uals and groups. For information con- 
sult “French Scapegoats on Trial in 
Riom,” Scholastic, March 2, 1942, p. 3; 
L. Gershoy, “Vichy on Trial,” Current 
History, April, 1942, pp. 118-20. 

Report to the class on the history of 
French politics during the 1930's. Con- 
sult a recent European history text. 


Manpower Crisis 
American History, Modern Problems 
After class has read the article under 
the above heading and has completed 
the test raise these questions: (a) Is 
there a movement now toward drafting 
labor for war industries? (b) Why 
should men be drafted for service in the 
army but not for service in vital indus- 
tries? (c) Why do many people believe 
that some means to control employment 
in these industries is necessary? (d) Do 
you think that such a law should also 
provide for placement of high school 
pupils during summer vacations? 


Topics for Further Investigation: 


What facilities are available in your 
school or community where girls may 
prepare themselves for work in war in- 
dustries? Tabulate and report your find- 
ings to the class, being sure to include 
such information as: time and place, cost 
—if any, equipment necessary—if any, 
length of course. 

Ask your guidance director or prin- 
cipal to talk to your class on ways and 
means of preparing yourself now for 
‘service in the armed forces or in war 
industry after you finish school. 

Watch newspapers for one week and 
clip articles dealing with labor trends in 
war industries. Classify articles as 
“Training,” “Migration,” “Wages,” “Em- 
ployee-Management Relations,” etc. De- 
scribe what you think are the most 
significant items to the class. 

Will the draft'age be lowered to 18? 
This question will soon become “hot.” 
Begin to collect information now. Make 
a list of articles in current magazines 
and clip from newspapers any items on 
this subject. 
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Pan-Americana 
American History, Modern Problems 

Have one or more pupils locate on a 
large wall map South America’s various 
countries. A fine map is contained in the 
current issue of National Geographic. 
. Have entire class tabulate these nations 
indicating those largely tropical or sub- 
tropical and those in temperate zones. 
Check each country in the table from 
which a representative has come re- 
cently to the United States. Double- 
check each nation which has recently 
been visited by Secretary Knox. Under- 
score all South American nations which 
have severed relations with the Axis. 

Raise these questions after class has 
read the article on Chile: (a) Why is 
Chile’s president coming here? (b) Why 
would Chile’s action about the war be 
likely to influence Argentina? (c) For 
what reason has Chile remained neutral? 
(d) Is there any strong pro-Axis feeling 
in Chile? (e) In what ways is Chile 
already cooperating with the United 
States toward winning the war? 

Topics for Further Investigation: 

Consult the item about Argentina in 
Scholastic for September 14, 1942, and 
compare Argentina and Chile with re- 
spect to: (a) democracy at work; (b) 
Axis influence. 

Report to the class on the amount of 
exports and imports between Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile and the United States. 
Make a bar graph to illustrate your 
findings. 

Report to the class on the develop- 
ment of the Good Neighbor Policy, giv- 
ing particular attention to relations be- 
tween the United States and Chile. 


Key to ““WE CHALLENGE YOU” 
(Social Studies Quiz, page 16) 

lL. 1-b; 2-b; 3-a; 4-c; 5-a; 6-c. 

Il. 1-F; 2-T; 3-T; 4-T; 5-F; 6-F; 7-T. 

III. a. Bordeaux; b. St. Nazaire; c. Brest; 
d. Havre, Cherbourg; e. Dieppe; f. Bou- 
logne, Abbeville; g. Calais. 

IV. 5, 7, 10, 8, 2, 9, 1, 4, 6, 3. 

V. 1-F; 2-F; 3-0; 4-F. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Confab with Crockett 

For background discussion: 

1. What is a confab? 

2. Who was David Crockett? 

8. What were the circumstances of 
the defense of the Alamo? 

Have the play read aloud in class by 
someone who can capture the flavor of 
the Crockett dialect. Ask other class 
members to take down one or two strik- 
ing statements from the play which they 
think will be worth remembering. When 
the reading is completed, call for some 
of these statements. It will be found that 
the same statement has been chosen by 
many pupils. The reasons for this con- 
currence of opinion should be discussed. 


Then discuss these questions: 


1. What is‘ meant by a “jumping-off 


place”? 

2. Is this play meant to be realistic? 
Does it matter whether you believe such 
things can happen? 

8. Why was Crockett a particularly 
good choice to deliver the message Mr. 
Carmer wished to put across? 

To encourage further reading, selec- 
tions from Listen for a Lonesome Drum 
and The Hudson might be read to the 
class as samples of Mr. Carmer’s style. 
Certainly the Constance M. Rourke bi- 
ography of Davy Crockett should be 


presented to the class in some way. 


V for the Pet Crow 


During the reading of the story, 
pupils should make notes of any words 
or expressions not sanctioned in formal 
usage but here employed for effect. A 
discussion of these -will be valuable in 
emphasizing the style of writing used in 
the story as informal, chatty, and nat- 
ural. 

Ask the class to tell what emotions 
were appealed to chiefly. Some will say 
joy or pleasure at the clever antics of 
the bird; others will feel that pathos 
over its death is the predominant feel- 
ing. The class should be made to see 
that one of the things which gives the 
story its charm is the skillful blending of 
the two emotions. 

Have pupils discuss this point: Is this 
intended merely as an amusing story or 
as an object lesson? 


FOR WORD STUDY 


Words That May Floor You 


Read the entire article aloud in class. 
Then place the words in the “Pronun- 
ciad” on the board. Have each member 
of the class pronounce one word cor- 
rectly without referring to his magnee. 
Then assign the entire list for further 
study. In a few days make a recheck of 
the class to fix the correct pronunciations 
in pupils’ minds. 

Have pupils compare the pronuncia- 
tion of the letters ough in rough, trough, 
though, plough, and through and ask 
them to suggest other cases of difficulty 
of the same sort. 


FOR READING CLASSES 


Chats About New Books 
Both of the book talks should be read 


aloud and discussed in class. Here are 
some questions on each: 


The Raft 


1. What is the difference between the 
sort of courage required to do one brave 
deed and the sort that kept these men 
going day after day? 

2. What is inspiring and uplifting 
about stories of this kind? 


8. What do you think of the men’s 
determination to walk. erect. rather than 


crawl? 


They Were Expendable 

1. Why doesn’t this book make for 
very “complacent” reading? 

2. What effect would a book of this 
sort have.on morale? 

The reviews in general: 

1. What especially good qualities do 
these reviews possess? 

2. Why are they not precisely called 
book criticisms? The pupils should be 
told that the reviews were originally 
talks. Use this section to encourage fur- 
ther reading and the writing of book 
reports. 


FOR SPEECH CLASSES 


Both “V for the Pet Crow” and “Con- 
fab with Crockett” offer excellent op- 
sees for practice in reading dia- 
ect and colloquial speech. Teachers 
interested in working with -classes on 
interpretation of poetry will find this 
week’s “Round Table” especially use- 


ful, also. 


FOR THE STUDY OF POETRY 


Poems to Remember 

Read the page aloud in class, allowing 
ample time for comment and questions. 
Ask pupils to comment on the rhythm 
and rhyme of the poem and to discuss 
its appropriateness to*the subject mat- 
ter. They should notice paitiodty that 
there is a fairly regular rhyme scheme 
but that any suggestion of jingling is 
avoided by shrewd pauses and by sur- 
prising repetitions in the rhyme. The 
poem when read aloud has a kind of 
measured majesty and certainty to it 
which is exactly suited to the idea Mr. 
Nathan wishes to put across. 


Round Table 


Be sure to direct pupils’ attention to 
the announcement concerning the Round 
Table of the Air, and try to arrange a 
free 15-minute period on Friday for your 
class to listen to Mr. Malone’s broadcast. 

Use this week’s “Round Table” poems 
to encourage your pupils in expressin 
their feelings in poetry. They shoul 
consider each poem from several angles: 
theme, mood, form, style and content. 
Nearly all these poems are notable for 
their imagery, and particularly success- 
ful pictures ought to be mentioned and 
discussed. 


Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 
(English Student Quiz Page) 

I. 1-F; 2-T; 3-F; 4-F; 5-T; 6-T; 7-T; 8-F. 

Il. 3, 1, 2, 4. 

Ill. 4, 5, 7. 

Words to the Wise: 1-b; 2-a; 3-a; 4-b; 
5-c; 6-a; 7-c; 8-c; 9-a; 10-c; 11-b; 12-a; ; 
18-c; 14-a; 15-c: é / 





October 12-17, 1942 


Teaching Aidson AV | ATION 


ABC of Aviation, by Lt. Col. Victor 
W Page {Norman W Henley Publ 
Co., N. Y., $2.50). An elementary in 
troduction to the study of aviation tor 
students, mechanics and non-technical 
people wishing a groundwork in avia- 
tion fundamentals. [Illustrated with 
drawings and photographs. Questions 


for review follow each chapter. 


Aircraft Engine Trouble Shouting 
Chart (Norman W. Henly Publ. Co., 
N. Y., 75¢). Reference chart prepared 
by Andrew Wallace, Crew Chicf of 
Eastern Airlines, Inc. Shows sympton:s, 
probable trouble, probable cause, and 
remedy for defects in operation. Ar- 
ranged for easy reading. Useful for 
mechanics, students of aviation, private 
or commercial plane owners, etc. 


Youth Must Fly, by E. F. McDonald, 
|r. (Harper & Brothers, $2.50). Shows 
how gliding and soaring may be used 
in preliminary training of young men 
who are to become aviators. Discusses 
use of glider as military weapon and 
for defense, studies its construction, and 
supplies in appendices valuable infor- 
mation concerning licenses, operations 
by clubs and schools, etc. Illustrated 
with section of photographs. 


Two valuable technical manuals tor 
the use of aviation students and teach- 
ers ‘are Mathematics for Pilot Trainees 
and Elementary Physics for Pilot Train- 
ees, issued by the War Department. 
Contain explanations and problems cov- 
ering minimum essentials of these two 
vital subjects. 


Aviation for High Schools, by Merrill 
C. Hamburg and George F. Tweney 
(Pitman Publishing Co., N. Y.). Pre- 
sents in simple language the entire pic- 
ture of the pre-flight field, history of 
aviation, types of planes, how planes 
are built and why, the theory of air- 
plane engines, simple principles of 
aeronautics, etc. Authors are experts 
both in aviation and education 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has produced 
a short subject which may be helpful 
in getting adult support for aviation 
training in the schools. The film is a 
Carey Wilson Miniature called “ATCA” 
(Aviation Training Corps of America). 
Shows in narrative fashion something 
about the functions of the training pro- 
gram and its reasons for being. Players 
are Arthur Loft, Dickie Jones, and 
Mary Currier. Basi] Wrangell, director. 


How Every Can Prepare for 
Aviation Service, by Keith Ayling (Gar- 


den City Publishing Co., Inc., 50c). 
Illustrated. Discusses specific aviation 
jobs and the physical and scholastic 
requirements for each. Shows Army, 
Navy and cadet insignia, aircraft iden- 
tification markings, aircraft silhouettes, 
etc. 


A number of the aircraft manufactur- 
ing companies publish company maga- 


‘zines which contain good bulletin board 


material and interesting articles. One 
such magazine is Skyline, published by 
North American Aviation, Inc., Ingle- 
wood, California. There are manv pho- 
tographs of planes and production lines 
and information concerning the manvu- 
facture, maintenance, and use of air- 
planes. Also valuable as a picture of 
community enterprise. Most of the-air- 
craft manufacturers will be glad to sup- 
ply you with single copies free of 
charge. 
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lf Your Copies 
Come Late 


It your copies of this magazine 
arrive a day or two later than you 
expect them, we want you to know 
the reason for the delay: due to the 
extraordinary demands on railway 
express and railway postal services 
more time is required in the han- 
dling of mail and express. War ma- 
terials have the right of way. 


THE WAR DICTIONARY 


By Louise G. Parry. edited by Albert Parry 














Bothered by new words 
in war news? This new Cc 
dictionary gives complete 


definitions. It’s only ——_—_ 


Consolidated Book Publishers. Inc. 
153 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ii! 
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Every Student and Home NEEDS 


WAR ATLAS and 


HANDBOOK 
to Understand the War! 


This 


in Classroom Clubs 
of 15 or more 


FEATURES of This Complete 
64 Page War Handbook 


THE WAR’S CAUSES 


What your students must under- 
stand about the causes of the war. 


BETWEEN THE WARS 
The “historic” isolation position, 
Wilsonian ideals, Roosevelt’s policies. 


DISTANCE—AXIS ALLY 


How geography favors Germany 
and Japan. Inner Axis supply lines. 


PICTORIAL CHARTS 


The comparative strength of the 
Axis and United Nations. 


WEAPONS & STRATEGY 

How the technique and tactics of 
this war differ from World War I. 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


The Axis “pincers” drive on the 
riches of Iran and Iraq. 


USE THIS HANDY COUPON TO ORDER YOUR COPIES TODAY 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


PROGRESS OF THE WAR 

A capsule history of the war to 
date—tright up to Sept. 1, 1942. 
THE WAR’S LEADERS 

Brief biographical sketches of the 
important war leaders on both sides. 
OUR WAR AIMS 

An easy-to-understand presentation 
of United Nations’ war aims. 
FAR EAST SECTION 

Up-to-date information on why the 
Far East is so important to us. 
LARGE MAPS 

17 large maps drawn especially for 
this book by leading mapmakers. 
VICTORY QUIZ 


Practical classroom questions based 
on material in the book. 
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ORDER A COPY FOR EVERY STUDENT TO HELP THEM UNDERSTAND THE WAR NEWS 


Subscribers to SCHOLASTIC—WORLD WEEK—JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC may order class- 
pay later when they pay 
CASH WITH ORDER in quantities of less than 10 please. 


room sets of 10 or more now and 


their magazines. 
Te 


THIS BOOK in the hands of students this 
fateful year will help make them well 
informed citizens with the proper under- 
standing of their country’s part in the 
great war for survival. it will help the 
teacher to clarify the bewildering con- 
fusion of war ideas in the student's mind. 


Specially Prepared by the Editors of 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES for the 
teachers and students of American 
Schools. 

64 pages—lllustrated with 17 basic 
maps—some in color—25 war photo- 
graphs—6 easy-to-understand charts 
Size 84%” x 11”—attractive cover. 


ADV ANTAGE 
OF THIS LOW CLASSROOM RATE 


Now if is more than ever that every 
student have a copy of this book with the complete 
story of the war’s background, the United Nations’ 
aims, ideals, plus the facts needed for an under- 
standing of the war news. Form a classroom club 
now and let this war handbook and atlas help 
make your teaching more effective. 

ONLY 10¢ a copy in Classroom Clubs of 15 or more 
15¢ a copy for 5 to 14 copies 
25c a copy for 1 to 5 copies 


Use This Handy Order Coupon 


FORM A CLASSROOM CLUB NOW! 
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fellow named Turner, who, in a 
moment of pique or frustration, 
signed himself Phtholognyrrh and justi- 
fied the spelling in this way: 
phthisic is pronounced tizzik; there- 
fore phth = T 
colonel is pronounced kernel; there- 
fore olo = ur 
gnat is pronounced nat; thetefore 
gna=—n 
myrrh is pronounced murmur; there- 
fore yrrh = er 
and so Phtholognyrrh = Turner 


Ya may have heard of an.eccentric 


Suppose we give Mr. Turner a suit- 
able first name. How about Schodhm- 
peig? Strange name? Indeed not; it’s 


just Sidney, if we use schism, women, . 


jodhpurs, comptroller and foreign as 
key words. Schodhmpeig Phtholognyrrh 
is Sidney Turner, believe it or not! 

From this it can ‘easily be seen that 
we don’t always pronounce words the 
way they are written. And that’s not 
all. That’s only one of our difficulties. 
There’s a shifty accent we have to 
worry about: adMIRE but ADmirable. 
There are letters that are sometimes 
silent, sometimes pronounced: arctic 
but indict. There are vowels and con- 
sonants with Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
personalities. Add to these basic diffi- 
culties the slovenly, careless way in 
which many of us speak, season with a 
dash of the speed at which our words 
pour out, and you have a combination 
hard to beat. 


° oO ° 


The Shifty Accent 

“Make a nickel.” That was the way 
my French professor used to pronounce 
the word mechanical. He got his inter- 
esting distortion by merely shifting the 
accent from the second syllable, me- 
CHANical, to the third syllable, me- 
chaNICal. 

The English, language is just as er- 
ratic as the professor was, shifting the 
accent with dizzying effect. We say 
comPARE, but when we add able, it 
becomes COMparable. We say rePAIR 
but when we place ir before it and 
able after it, it becomes irREParable. 

And there’s nothing we can do about 
it. We must learn where to place- the 
accent. 

Everyone enjoys outlandish names or 
outlandish pronunciation of them. Our 
big laugh at the English is what we 
believe to be their fantastic pronuncia- 
tion of place and family names. The 
time Joe Snodgrass was in London, he 
asked a bobby the way to Leicester 
Square (pronouncing it as spelled— 
Lye-cester). The bobby was polite but 
firm. “You probably mean Leicester 
(Lester) Square, sir; that’s straight 
ahead.” Joe was looking for a store 


WORDS THAT MAY 
FLOOR YOU 


Selections from the chapter on 
pronunciation taken from the 
book What's the Good Word? 


By Maxwell Nurnberg 


known as Posthlethwaite’s. When he 
got to Leicester Square, he stopped to 
inquire again, pronouncing the name 
with a mouthful of consonants. “Pos- 


_thlethwaite’s?” murmured the puzzled 


passer-by. “Oh, you must mean Pozlit’s. 
That's directly across the street.” As 
Joe crossed over, his eye caught the 
sign on a theater marquee. It read, 
“The Citadel— Pronounced Success.” 
Staggering ahead, poor Joe decided 
then and there to take the next boat 
to Paris where his three years of high 
school French might be of some use 


to him. 
* oe e 


A Final Word 
Heywood Broun once said, “If any 
man corrects your pronunciation of a 
word in public, you have every right 
to punch him in the nose. No jury in 
the world will hold you guilty.” Let that 


- be a warning to you! 


One of my professors of public speak- 
ing uséd to say to us, “If you are ever 
with a lady who mispronounces a word 


.and the occasion for your saying the 


word should arise duripg the conversa- 
tion, be sure to mispronounce it exactly 
as she did.” He was a Southern gentle- 
man. 

Here is a list of words to try out on 
your friends.. With the kind permission 
of Marc Rosenblum and Scholastic, the 
American High School Weekly, I am 
reprinting some clever verses of his 
containing some of the most difficult 
words in our language. Read this aloud. 
The rhymes will guide you. 


PRONUNCIATION 21. 


“lf any man corrects your pronun- 
ciation in public, you have every 
right to punch him in the nose.” 


Pronunciad 


These are the thoughts that came to me 
As I was standing on the quay. 

He is a traitor to his class 

Who puts a shushing sound in gas- 
eous. Never grant a moment's res- 

pite to a lad who says, “I guess.” 

But honor him who has the cheek 

To be a member of a clique, 


.And him who, when he makes a face, 


admits he makes a wry grimace. 
We'd toast upon a red-hot forge 
The guy whose G is heard in org- 
y. May his path be steep and rock- 
y who says soldiers don’t wear khak- 
i. Happy they who still know all 
that they have learned in their zool- 
ogy. A blessing on the few 

who can pronounce the “you” in cu- 
linary. Let them take the rap 


, who don’t accent the “app” in ap- 


plicable. Oust the popinjay 

who does not know a crime is hei- 
nous, or that one should give prece- 
dence to a lengthy E in cre- 
dence. There is a calm in every storm 
for every man whose purse is form- 
idable. Praises to the mate 

who finds a quo in every stat- 

us. Bites are better than a bark 

for him who drops the C in arc- 
tic. Throw those vandals for a loss 
who emphasize the “pit” in hos- 
pitable. May-they be nervous wrecks 
who never learn to say inex- 
plicable. We always like to see 

a friend whose habits are secre- 
tive. Greetings also to King Zog 
who needs not go about incog- 
nito. It has an air of class 

to call a simple licking chas- 
tisement. A curse upon the grim 
aggressors; may they soon be im- 
potent. Nobody but a clam 

would fail to say that war is lam- 
entable. Give a rubber check 

to clerks who do not call it ec- 
zema. May fate find things to do 
to lads who put a “you” in cou- 
pon. Shun the fungus or the guy 
that spreads the itch of impeti- 
go. Readers of the press must tra- 
verse much extraordinary blah. 

The day is long, dull is the sheen 
of life when servitude is pen- 

al. Thoughts like these do not epit- 
omize the best of modern wit. 
But, at least, it’s bona fide 

that they keep our accents tidy. 


From Chapter 4 of What's the Good 
Word? A New Way to Better English, by 
Maxwell Nurnberg. Reprinted by permis- 
sion of Simon & Schuster, publishers, and 
of the author. Copyright, 1942, by Maxwell 
Nurnberg. 

















it ERE is the page we promised 


you of more of our prize-win- 


ning poetry of last spring. 


Perhaps you wonder why certain 
poets frequently make the Round 
Table and finally take prizes in the 
Awards. Here are some of the rea- 
sons: They write about the life 
around them as well as about their 
own emotions. They see this life ac- 
curately and sympathetically. They 
see imaginatively, a little deeper 
than most of us do. They write in 
simple, natural language, but they 
do not repeat stock phrases. They 
write often in metaphor, as anyone 
who is really a poet must. 


The Selling Price Includes 


For the price of pears, ask the- old 
woman 

Too old to work, working because she 
must, 

Picking strawberries in the dry June 
fields, 

Feeling the hot sun’s blister on her back, 

Already aching from hours spent 
crouched down 

Among the dusty rows and hot fruit 
scent, 

Ask the child picking apples, “Are they 
expensive?” 

And the orchard boss trying to mingle 
discipline 

And getting in the crop, with secret pity 
or the help. 

Ask the girls in the cannery, 

The young wives who leave their kids 
at home 

With strangers, so that they can earn at 
night 

Money to pay the rent or the install- 
ments 

On the radio; ask the old women 

Whose drooping bodies and lined faces 
show 

What a big family means in poverty; 

Ask the tough dames in pants who work 
like horses, 

And swear like sailors; ask the gentle- 
woman 

At the adjoining machine how muth it 
costs 

That she have money and the world 
have 

Those “ak te feet burning from eight 
hours standing, 


THE ROUND TABLE 


Student writers’ own page 
Edited by cantstt Vanct looks, 


SS 








Those with tired» backs and aching 
arms, 
With cramping fingers clutching a swift 
knife; 
Ask of them, ask of any of those who 
know, 
The price of neatly labeled cans of 
‘fruit. 
_ Ida Dorsey, 17 
s Olympia High School 
Olympia, Wash. 
Lily Everton, Teacher 


Field Mouse in Winter 


Along the evening snow 

a field-mouse stirs 

where star-light laid its glow. 
Within the night of rest 
he—moon-eyed—trips 

into quiescent nest. 

Beneath a barn, turned grey, 

a field-mouse sleeps 

where gold stars gleam. on hay. 


Cecil Clayton Sargent, 17 


Salem Senior High School 
Salem, Oregon 
Violet T. Swanson, Teacher 


Wintertree and the Stars 


You are the wintertree; you. rise and 
lunge 

Into the air, groping for some unknown 

Old mystery. The cold stars turn and 
plunge 

Towards you; you are the secret, the 
alone, 

The hungry spirit’s quest. Into the frame 

Of heavy sky you jut, harsh, unafraid, 

A naked spurt of wood without a name. 

Wind-lipped, ice-fingered, and_ frost- 
flayed, 

You reach to stars. The cold-stung sky 
is hard 

And stiffly bends, shaking into your 
hands 

Fistfuls of stars. Your branches, scatter- 
starred, 

Join the bent sky in faint long silver 
bands. 


Some of us search forever for 4 star, 
But yours bend down to touch you 
where you are. 


Kenneth Wood, 16 . 


Manhattan Jungle . 
That green giraffe, the double-decker 


taker —— to its terminus, 

Too supercilious for low folks like us. 

And swaying past its feet, the single 
deckers, 

Quick moving crocodiles and “little 
ie la 

Upon the ci uares contest 

pe ace sq pay 

High in the lowbrow air the Fl trains 
cracks till 

You almost feel the sound it makes is 


tactile— / 
Poor stinking, almost extinct, loud 
pterodactyl! 
And taxicabs, like tigers black and 
Snarl, sneak, lurk, crouch, spring, “ag 
in manifold 


Fast furious forays through their own 
freehold. 

Trolley car cats take catnaps in the heat, 

The Greyhound Bus and Dachshund 
Dresscart meet, 

While dragon firetrucks pound their 
redmouthed beat. 

Thunder and lightning subway snakes 
below, 

Swallow their prey in wild fortissimo 

And callously spit out the overflow. 

Under the grow idling gratings, pipes have 

0 

Like Cok from awful dynamos in dis- 
tant zone 

Electric cables writhe on trees of stone. 


Now I have done it! Like a little boy 

Scaring himself to death with his own 
toy. 

Imagining it creeps up to destroy. 

Farewell, Manhattan friends, I seek a 
shore 


Safe from this frightful jungle at my 


door, 
Lest God should dally with my meta- 
phor! 


Lisbeth Ann Stecher, 17 
Barnard School for Girls 
New York, N. Y. 
Phyllis Merrill, Teacher 





CHOLASTIC invites all high 
school students to submit 
their personal writing, the best 
of which will be published in the 
Round Table. Contributions ac- 
companied by a self-addressed, 
stamped iy 3 will be re- 
turned, algng individual 
comment ahd amide given at 
the discretion of the editor when 
requested. Contributions may be 
in any gee gray prose or 
° to our page 
submitted f 
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THE RAFT. By Robert Trum- 
bull. (Henry Holt) 


U 


The Raft, by Robert Trumbull, tells 
the story of the three Navy men, mem- 
bers of the flying personnel of a United 
States aircraft carrier, whose plane came 
down in the Pacific Ocean. The men 
spent thirty-four 8 on a rubber raft, 
before they reached an obscure South 
Sea Island. 

The three men were Aviation Chiet 
Machinist’s Mate Harold F. Dixon; 
Aviation Ordnanceman Anthony J. Pa- 
stula—called Tony, for short; and a radio 
man, Gene D. Aldrich. Chief Dixon 
was the oldest and the most ri- 
enced. He was forty-one and had been 
in the Navy for twenty-two years. The 
story of The Raft is told in Dixon's 
words, as he told it to Robert Trumbull. 

Chief Dixon and his two companions 
had taken their plane out on a scouting 
expedition. Through miscalculation, 
they lost their ship, and when the plane 
ran out of gas, they were forced to 
bring it down. It sank quickly; they had 
no time to get either emergency stores 
or equipment. An inventory of their 
pockets and the small tool case in the 
raft revealed a police whistle, a small 
mirror; two pairs of pliers, one of which 
broke the first time they attempted to - 
use it; a pocketknife; a can of rubber 
cement patching fluid — which turned 
out to be invaluable for repairing weak 
spots in the rubber raft; a forty-five” 
caliber pistol and three clips of ammu- 
nition; two life jackets, and the clothing 
they had on. That was all they had to 


face the ordeal ahead of them. Except, 
of course, their good health, a sense of 
humor, and an indefinable quality of 
courage. 

The courage these men had is some- 
e to talk about. Rt wasn’t 


thing we'd 


























From the Book-of-the-Month Club 


By Edwin Seaver 
and Robin McKown 


the sort that’s required to do one brave 
deed. It was the thing that kept them 
going day after day, in face of catas- 
trophe after catastrophe. It was Gene 
sitting with his siackelicalfe for hours 
on end, watching for the chance to 
knife a fish. It was Chief Dixon labori- 


“ously charting a course with the aid of a 


stubby pencil and a life jacket, which 
served as paper. It’ was the way they 
all went to work when a storm came up; 
first to clean the salty encrustation off 
the raft by means of cloths torn from 
their shirts; then by using these same 
cloths to soak up drinking water for 
them. It was the way they endured the 
intense cruel sun of the day and the 
lonely cold of the night and were able 
by morning again to make a joke—“Well, 
Henry, time to put on the coffee pot.” 

When they finally sighted tend. they 
had lost everything they had, including 
their clothes. They were starved, fan- 
tastically weak, ill with innumerable ail- 





Ps 
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Tony Pastula, Gene Aldrich, and 
Harold Dixon after their recovery. 
Notice the size of their raft. 










ments. Yet when they finally got on 
shore, unable to stand without aid, the 
first thing they did was to find three 
pieces of driftwood to use as canes. “If 
there are Japs on this island,” Dixon 
said, “they'll not see an American sailor 
crawl. We'll stand, and march, and 
make them shoot us down, like man-o’- 
warsmen.” ‘ 





THEY WERE EXPENDABLE. By 
W. L. White. (Harcourt Brace) 





They Were Expendable — probably 
the best book written about the war 
since Pearl Harbor—is the story of the 
last days of Bataan and Corregidor. It 
consists of firsthand reports by four of 
the survivors of the famed Motor Tor- 
pedo Boat Squadron 3 — Lieutenants 
Bulkeley and Kelly and Ensigns Akers 
and Cox—as told to the author in their 
own words. Here’s a true story of hair- 
breadth escapes and heroic exploits that 
makes the average adventure story seem 
like tame reading indeed. 

In the language of war, to be “ex- 
pendable” is to be left without hope of 
possible aid or rescue, to hold some im- 
possible position as long as may be. 
The tigge so gained, in the cold evalua- 
tion the campaign, is worth more 
than you and your equipment. This was 
the bitter truth about the defense of the 
Philippines, which Mr. White calls 
“America’s little Dunkirk.” 

As you can imagine, They Were Ex- 
pendable does not make for very com- 
placent reading. Mr. White’s book will 
make you fighting mad, and it will make 
you sad. 

The Motor Torpedo Boat (MTB) 
Squadron 8 consisted of six seventy-foot 
speedboats, each armed with four tor- 
pedo tubes and four fifty-caliber ma- 
chine guns. They were light boats, made 
of plywood, but designed to go as fast 
as a fast automobile on a smooth high-, 
way. When Cavite was bombed into 
bloody flesh and rubbish, the MTB 
boats had already taken up their patrol 
along the shores of Luzon. Quite calmly 
the officers tell us that when trouble be- 
gan they discovered their entire gaso- 
line supply had been sabotaged. It had 
been doped with wax so that the en- 
gines were likely to quit at the most 
critical moment. Also all their replace- 
ment parts, so vital for these motors, 
had been bombed out of existence. In 
spite of this, what they did to enem 
shipping was something the Japs won't 
soon forget. The stories of individual 
courage and quick thinking which are 
told in this book will make you proud to 
be an American. 
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Y QUIZ YOURSELF! 


1. FACTS ARE FACTS 


Some of these statements are true; some are false; all 
have to do with “V for the Pet Crow.” Read the story eare- 
fully. Then mark true statements T, false ones F; but don't 
peek at the text. 


1. —— Mother told the “younguns” to look for scrap rubber 
on top.of the hill. i 

2. —— The pet crow was called “Raf” because he kept 
the bluejays scared away from the cherry trees. 

3. — Raf, unlike most crows, had no bad habits. 

4. ~— He would hang the metal things on the top limb of 
the spruce pine. 

— He often woke the children on Sundays by pecking 

at the window. 

6. — He tried to do everything he saw the children do. 

7. —— His determination to get the rubber from the gravel- 
shooter led to his death. 

8. —The boys painted a V on a slab of wood for Raf’s grave. 


ll. MATCH ‘EM UP 


When ycu have read this week’s “Round Table” care- 
fully, place in the parentheses before each quotation the 
number of the poem to which you think it belongs. 


( ) “wind-lipped, ice-fingered and frost-flayed” 
( ) “the tough dames in pants who work like horses” 
*( ) “where gold stars gleam on hay” 
( ) “swallow their prey in wild fortissimo” 
1. “The Selling: Price Includes” 
2. “Field Mouse in Winter” 
8. “Wintertree and the Stars” 
4. “Manhattan Jungle.” 


lil. WHAT’S THE BIG IDEA? 


By this time you have certainly read “Confab with Crock- 
ett.” From the list of ideas below, clieck three you think 
the play seems to express. 

1. There is definitely something to spiritualism. 

2. Most radio announcers use big words. 

8. There is no particular point’ in dying for an ideal. 

4. Living for one’s country is sometimes harder than dying 
for it. 

5. Be sure you're right—then go ahead. 

6. No one wants to die unless he has an audience to appre- 
ciate the sacrifice he’s making. 

7. Not everyone can be a front-line soldier, but all can help 
win wars. 

8. High school boys ought not to be+drafted. - 


w EXPRESS YOURSELF! 


PULL UP A CHAIR 
—aAnd join the discussion: 


1. Which appeal to you more: books like those in this week’s 
“Chats About Books” dealing with exciting true stories of the 
war, or books which take you far away from headlines? 

2. Should a standard of pronunciation be established for -all 
sections of the country and for both America and England? 

8. Do we have a right to expect our writers to forsake their 
natural interests and interpret current affairs for us? 

4. Tell the class why you failed to check certain of the ideas 
in section III above. Be prepared to defend your view. 


WRITE IT DOWN 


1. Make a list of some words that occasionally “floor you. 
You may want to write a little jingle te help you remember their 
correct pronunciation. 

2. Write an imaginary conversation with some famous person 
of the past. Try to make the topic of conversation timely. 

3. Write a book report similar to those in “Chats About 
Books,” on a book you have read recently. Keep it brief. 

4. Compose a short essay of comment and criticism on the 
poems in this week’s “Round Table.” 

5. Have you ever known of a bird or animal to give its life 
in the performance of some act of heroism? Write about it. 

6. Read one of Mr. Nathan’s books and write a book report 
on it. Try to make your comments on the book reflect your 
knowledge of Nathan’s tastes and writing habits. 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


Check the correct meaning (a), (b), or (c). All the 
underlined words are found in “Words That May Floor 
You,” in this issue. 

1. Eccentric might describe (a) Rhett Butler; (b) Silas Mar- 
ner; (c) David Copperfield. 

2. A display of pique is a sign of (a) a poor sport; (b) a 
great leader; (c) a musical genius. 

3. Schism is (a) a division or separation, often between two 
religious groups; (b) a great depth; (c) a cut made for surgical 
purposes. 

4. If you received jodhpurs for your birthday, you would 
(a) eat them; (b) weer them; (c) use them in your fireplace. 

5. A comptroller is (a) a weather man; (b) an army officer 
in charge of supplies; (c) an officer appointed to check ex- 

ditures. 

6. To indict is (a) to charge with an offense; (b) to impose 
sentence on a person convicted of crime; (c) to release on bail. 

7. You would find a quay (a) on a mountain; (b) in a desert; 
(c) beside a river. 

8. A clique is (a) a support for ropes found on ships; (b) a 
religious order; (c) a small, exclusive group. 

9. If someone praised your culinary skill, he would refer to 
(a) your cooking; (b) your conversational ability; (c) your 
style sense. . 

10. A heinous offense is (a) a breach of etiquette; (b) a minor 
fault; (c) a serious crime. 

1l. A formidable a is (a) easy to defeat; (b) hard to 
conquer; (c) apt to cheat. 

12. Credence is (a) belief; (b) reverence; (c) propaganda. 

18. A secretive person (a) makes friends easily; (b) talks too 
much; (c) keeps his affairs to himself. 

14. A person traveliug incognito (a) conceals his true identity; 
(b) carries no luggage; (c) needs no passport. 

15. If you received lamentable news, you might (a) shout for 
joy; (b) get angry; (c) feel sad. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Thermopylae (Thtx mép 1 lé). Scene of battle in Greece, 480 
B.C. (“Confab with Crockett”) 
quiescent (kwi és ént). At rest, motionless. (“Round Table”) 
— (si pir sil é is). Lofty with pride. (“Round 
Table” 
tactile (tak til). Perceptible by touch (“Round Table”) 


ee (kdl lis 16). Unfeelingly. (“Round Table”) 
dally (dal &). Play with. ne Table”) | 


Baker @ Answers in Teacher Edition 
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the drive to gather up all the old 

scrap rubber. Mother had heard 
about it, and early that morning she 
shooed all the younguns out of the 
house and put us to gathering up 
scrap rubber. We didn’t have much, 
as we had never had any farm ma- 
chinery with rubber wheels and had 
no car on the farm. 

“Go down t6 the creek,” Motker 
said: “Nobody ever leaves a wheel 
on top of the hill. If we lose this war, 
it'll be because it rolled down in the 
creek and nobody wouldn't get it 
out.” 

We younguns all started hunting 
for rubber, and sure enough we 
found most of it down in the edge 
of the creek. We found some wheels 
from baby carriages and toys with 
rubber on them. The pet crow went 
along with us, as usual. We called 
him Raf because he kept the blue- 
jays scared away from the cherry 
trees. He was a good Raf to have 
around the house with all of his 
other faults. We'd watch him in the 
cherry trees. He'd get near the top of 
a tall blackheart cherry tree, get in 
next to the trunk and sit very still, 


[: WAS the day they set to make 


pruning his black feathers, and when 





“With us all buying bonds and stamps, and 
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the boys goin’ to the army, and the crows 
pitching in to hep, it shore is a united country.” 


\ FOR THE PRE CROW... 


~ By Mark Hager 


a jay bird would venture up, the 
black Raf would dive-bomb at him. 
The bluejay would fetch a scream 
and the old black crow would chase 
him for a mile, come back, and take 
up his post just as though he hadn't 
done any more than any other crow 
ought to do. 

Crows have a lot of sense, and do 
a lot of things just for pure cussed- 
ness. It got so with that pet crow 
there we boys couldn't hardly pull 
off our socks on the front porch to 
knock the ‘plow dirt out of them on 
the banisters, but what that crow’d 
steal a sock when he caught us not 
looking and hang it on the top limb 


- of the spruce pine down below the 


house. That rascal had that pine tree 
full of dishrags, socks, sock holders, 
can rubbers and the like. He’d even 
steal knives, forks, and things from 
the kitchen if the window was left 
open. He put the metal things in a 
hollow chestnut tree on the hill, 
which didn’t have any limbs to hang 
things on. .No telling what all he’s 
got hid in that ve chestnut tree. 


“He's learnt to hang up socks and 


things from seeing us hang out the 
wash clothes,” Mother says. And he 
would try to do everything he saw 
us do. If we boys went after a load 
of stove wood, he would go along, 
chatter and try to talk to us, and 
when we got a shoulder load, likely 
as not he'd follow us to the house 
with a stick in his bill. 

The only times we children ever 
really got mad at Raf was on Sunday 
mornings. Mother would let us sleep 
late on Sunday mornings; but Raf 
wouldn't. At daybreak was when he 
made the most noise, and he’d peck 
on the window right at the head of 
the bed, and if it was raised, he 
would come in and peck you on the 
head. 

But with all his little faults, he 
wasn't dangerous. Not onc¢ did he 
ever peck at our eyes. He would 
peck at our teeth sometimes, or our 
toenails, which looked so much like 
a grain of corn. Not that he took our 
toenails for corn; it was his way of 
being took notice to—he wanted to 
be the center of attraction at all 
times. ‘ 

If some womenfolk came in and 
talked fast and loud like they do, 
that crow would light on a chair 








back right in the middle and cut 
loose and drown ‘em all out. But one 
of the cunningest things was when 
one of the boys made a little gravel- 
shooter early last spring and got to 
shooting gravels at Raf. Once or 
twice he knocked out some feathers, 
and it was a sight to, hear that crow 
quarrel and threaten, and when the 
boy laid down his gravel-shooter and 
turned around to get it again, it 
wasn't there, but we didnt have 
much trouble guessing where it was. 

So, when we started gathering up 
rubber that morning, it was a sight 
how that pet crow pitched in to help. 
He brought can rubbers, sleeve 
holders, and all kinds of bits of rub- 
ber and things we'd forgot ever was 
on the place. : 

We piled up our little pieces of 
rubber there in the front yard till it 
looked a lot like a crow’s nest. And 
then we heard the plague-taked-est 
noise break loose in the top of the 
spruce pine. Raf was fighting some- 
thing. 

“He’s found an owl in that spruce 
pine,” Mother says. “That's the way 
he fights an owl.” 

We all ran down to the pine to see 
it we could see the owl or whatever 
it was he was fighting. Finally we 
got around to one place where we 
could see through the deep foliage 
enough to see that he had hold of the 
rubber part of that gravel-shooter, 
and was pulling with all his might. 
We could see the forked stick part 
of the gravel-shooter was hung be- 
tween two branches of the tree, and 
the harder the crow pulled the 
tighter the prongs got, and the mad- 
der the crow got. He pulled, he 
tugged, he quarreled and screamed, 
threatened and cawed. 

“He's screamin’ for hep,” says 
Mother, “and they ain’t airy thing a 
person can do for him, no more’n a 
person can git up in the air and he 
a fighter plane in the war; that’s a jo 
that crow'll have to do by hissef.” 

And all we could do was stand 
there and watch. Seemed like the 
limb he stood on was just a few inch- 
es too close to stretch the rubber 
enough to pull the prongs loose, and 
he'd stretch the rubber, and his neck 
would stretch. I never thought a 
crow’s neck would stretch that much. 
He’d lean clear over backward _ 
to get that piece of rubber, w ich 
Mother said was what we all ought 
to do, that we would have to lean 


‘o ¥ 


over backward and pull hard if we 
won this war: And | the rubber 
flew out of his mouth. It was like 
lightning, it was so and for a 
second, as: he tumbled heels over 
head down through the limbs, we 
couldn’t tell for sure whether it was 
the rubber or his neck that broke. 
But he caught on his wings and 
seemed to be all right except for 
— and looking a little de- 
eated, and he-come over and lit on 
the rubber pile and spit out a piece 
of rubber that tore off the gravel- 
shooter, and flew back to the pine 
and tackled it again. 

This time he got on a different 


limb that was a few inches farther. 


away, and he had to wait till the 
breeze blew the swinging rubber 


over till he could get it in his bill, 
and he started pulling and squalling. 


It's no telling what that crow was 
saying if a person could understand 
crows language. They can talk to 
each other, but not to us, which is 
our fault. 

Sometimes both feet would fly 
from under him and he'd swing down 
and round and round, but he’d never 
turn loose of the piece of rubber and 
would finally swing himself back on 
the limb. At last, he seemed to get 
both feet on the opposite side of the 
limb from the rubber and braced 
himself and gave a terrifying cry. 
Such determination I’ve never seen 
before. Seemed like his neck was 
stretched too long for a crow’s neck 
to stretch, and I told Mother, I says, 
“If he stretches his neck any more 
it'll break,” and then something tore 
loose, and the crow and the gravel- 
shooter came tumbling down through 
the branches of the tree, and we all 


up, stroked his black feathers gently 
and felt of his neck. 

“It ain't broke,” she said, “but it’s 
hurt some way.” 

That was the last piece of rubber 
on the place. I gathered it up and 
took it off to town and left Mother 
with the pet crow in her lap and 
feeling of its neck, and when I got 
back it was dead, and she was dig- 
ging a hole down under the spruce 
pine, and the crow was wrapped up 
in a piece of newspaper. 

“It .was his neck,” she says. “He 
stretched his neck too hard, and it 

ed swelling and choked him. 
You'll have to go back to town.” 

I says, “What for?” . 

She says, “I want the forked stick 
back. Go back to the rubber pile and 
ontie the rubber from that gravel- 
shooter. I want the forked stick, be- 
cause Raf got killed in this war; he 
overdone hissef. With us all buyin’ 
bonds and stamps and the boys. goin’ 
to the army, and the crows pitchin’ 
in to hep, it shore is a ene coun- 


try.... | 

I went back to the rubber pile and 
the folks standing around there were 
talking about the war, and how 
everybody was trying to help, and 
when I dug down in and got out the 
little gravel-shooter, and untied the 
rubber and threw it back and put 
the forked stick in my hip pocket, 
they started asking about it, and said 
they guessed some little boy had 
cried for his gravel-shooter But | 
didn’t say a word, ‘cause they 
wouldn't understand and wouldnt 
believe. And when I went back 
home, Mother had smoothed over 
the yellow clay on the little moun.|. 
and she took that forked stick ai! 
stuck it down in the ground at tlic 
head of the crow’s grave, and as we 
walked away, she ed back and 
says, “Ain't it a sight how much a V 
it looks . . . a V with a handle on it 
to make it stick in the earth, fur to 
hold it by.” 

From Household M . ted 
by permission of the Cee ahd OF. the 
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NE of the eternal questions that 

O agitates young people (and 

even their elders) is whether, 

as the poet puts it, “love be truly love.” 

We all wish for a scientifically reliable 

method, like a blood test, of distinguish- 

ing genuine and lasting affection from 

the pleasantly exciting disturbance 
which passes with the summer. 

No mere psychologist can hope to 
utter the last word about such a com- 
plex emotional experience as love. 
However, analysis may help us see a 
little more clearly what for us is a 
“true” love as opposed to the many 
false . varieties. 

We can say that love between a man 
and woman is a compound made up of 
three principal elements or “needs.” 
The first is simply the attraction of one 
sex for the other. This is a bio-chemical 
reality that has existed for millions of 
years. The attraction seems to follow 
some kind of law because physically and 
even temperamentally contrasting types 
tend to be attracted to each other. 
Nature apparently tries to eliminate 
extremes and keep the race to an aver- 
age in such things as height, weight, 
disposition, etc. Also, females prefer 
males who can protect them by virtue 
of superior physical strength and ma- 
turity, and males prefer females who 
need (or seem to need) such protec- 
tion. ; 

The second need -which enters into 
the love relationship is that of the im- 
agination. Every adult from childhood 
on carries around in his mind an image 
of particular qualities in the opposite 
sex which for him represent the utmgst 
in a desirable idea. 

Our “style” in individuals of the op- 
posite sex is most likely to have been 
set by a real person we knew in child- 


hood. This may have been an uncle or - 


aunt, a cousin, teacher, or the perennial 
boy or girl across the street—the one 
who never realizes we are alive, etc., 
until we've grown up and it’s too late. 
Our “ideal picture” is most likely, to 
contain elements derived from the ap- 
pearance and manners of our parent of 
the opposite sex, or a brother or sister, 
all depending on how happy we were 
in our relationship to the particular per- 
son close to us. 

As we grow into maturity, we are 
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BUT IS IT REAL? 


constantly comparing with our master 
model the boys or girls we meet, each 
time asking ourselves, “Is this he, is this 
she?” The odd thing about love is that 
nine-tenths of its cause and character- 
istics is in the one who loves, while 
only one-tenth is in the person loved. 
As Shaw says, love is merely an exag- 
geration of the differencé between one 
person and another. To a certain extent, 
we are in love long before we find a 
person to love. A 17-year-old poet talks 
about how it feels “to wildly love and 
never to know the object wildly loved 
in vain.” And a ’teen age Chinese poet- 
ess writes: 


“I live alone and I am a young girl 

I write long letters and I do not know 
anyone to send them to 

Most tender things speak in my heart 

And I can only say them to the bam- 
boos in the garden 

All day long I watch the shadows of 
people that pass.” 


If we find a person who seems to 
match our idealized portrait, something 
inside us clicks, we attach our mental 
identification tag to him, and cry “I’ve 
found him! (or her!)” When this hap- 
pens as eyes meet, we call it “love at 
first sight.” 

We all long to meet someone perfect 
and beautiful, someone who will bring 
a touch of poetry, adventure, and mys< 
tery into our lives. With that one at 
our side, we feel our existence will be- 
come satisfying and wonderful. 

The male fancy is likely to dwell first 
on appearances, and next on “feminin- 
ity”; a certain submissiveness, gentleness 
and tenderness. As for a woman, her 
youthful ee is stirred, not by 
looks as much as by certain qualities: 
physical strength and courage. When 
girls turn into women, qualities of mind 
and character, such as maturity, aggres- 
siveness and authority in men become 
especially appealing. 

The = A * pe the modern love 
relationship more complex than ever. 
Men in the armed forces are inevitably 
clothed with glamour for girls who find 
it difficult to distinguish between the 
qualities that makes a man a skillful 
and daring fighter and those that will 
make him a suitable husband and 
father. The poignant brevity and in- 
tensity of the courtship of a soldier and 
his A ok stir irresistibly the imagination 
of them both. The girl certainly feels 
“This is no time for me to ask ques- 
tions or stipulate conditions. I don’t 
matter at all.” It is hard for such a 
couple to know whether their inner 
commotion is proof of an extraordi- 

















The boy or girl who never has had a 
chum of the opposite sex has missed 
a@ precious experience. They can be 
themselves, not actors in a drama. 


nary love or merely shows that war 
makes all experiences taut and dramatic. 

The last ingredient in the mixture 
“love” might be called “needs of the 
personality.” Whether they are men or 
women, people want to feel they are 
important to someone in some way. 
They want to be understood, liked, and 
appreciated for what they really are, 
for their best*and most interesting self. 
This doesn’t mean that both the man 
and the woman must have similar tem- 
peraments and interests. Similarity of 
strengths and of weaknesses are equally 
undesirable. Each mate should be 
strong where the other is weak, and 
should at least respect an interest or 
attitude of the other, if it isn’t.shared. 

The young person who never has had 
a chum of the opposite sex has missed 
a precious experience. For a boy and 
girl to help each other with homework, 
to share their enthusiasms and preju- 
dices, ambitions and disappointments, 
to have discussions of platonic love— 
this may not send them soaring in the 
stratosphere. But just because their 
emotions are safe and comfortable they 
can be themselves and not actors in a 
life and death drama. 

The best route to love is via a com- 
radely friendship. The longer it takes to 
build up an emotion and sentiment, the 
more time is required to break it down. 

We can look upon these three needs 
as showing that we are in part animal 
(the biological needs), human (our 
personality needs), and divine (our 
imagination and idealism). In “real” 
love, all these needs in both persons 
are at least moderately satisfied, and 
this continues to be true, despite the 
physical and mental changes which the 
years bring to a married pair. 


(To be continued in a coming issue) 





International News Photo 


At Seattle Aircraft Warning Service, women volunteers learn to take the 
positions of enemy planes by ‘phone and mark course of planes on the map. 


By Lt. John R. Gillingham 


Information and Education Division, Public Relations Office, U. S$. Army Air Forces 


ee you ever-played the am 
tion of “safety man” on a foot- 
ball team? If you have, or if 
you have ever observed closely what 
the safety man does during a game, 
you have a pretty good idea of the 
problems of Air Defense. 

In the first place, that safety man is 
responsible for seeing that no ball-car- 
rier from the other side gets past him. 
The safety man also has to be able to 
go around or through “interference,” 
and bring down the man with the ball. 
Many a safety man has been a wonder 
at knocking down interference, only to 
let the ball-carrier slip through to the 
goal line. 

The problem of defense against 
enemy air attack is practically the 
same thing, on a much larger and 
more important scale. We have fighter 
bases spread all over the country, cov- 
ering given areas from which our air- 
planes can readily operate. But before 
operations can begin, accurate informa- 
tion on any possible enemy air activi- 
ties near our shores must be conveyed 
quickly over communication facilities 
between units. Close cooperation of 
the Army and Navy and their respec- 
tive air arms, as well as Civilian De- 
fense authorities, industry, and volun- 
teer defense workers is required. 

That is why a very complete and 
complicated Aircraft Warning Service 
has been set up. It is based on the idea 
that we should know about every air- 
plane that is flying over our land or 
over nearby waters. Any airplane that 


we do not know about is immediately 
assumed to be an enemy airplane until 

‘oved o ise. 

It is a tremendous problem to 
track of every airplane flying overhead, 
to find out where it is going. how fast 
and how high, what kind of airplane it 
is, and, , whether that ai e is 
supposed to & there. This pro be- 
comes doubly difficult when you realize 
how quickly all this has to be done. 
You can’t waste much time tracing a 
plane flying at 300 miles an hour or 
more. If you da er-hour 
doing that, the ship will have gone 75 
miles in the meantime. If it is an enemy 
bomber it might well have found its 
target, bombed it, and headed for 
home. 


Inside an Information Center 


Let’s see how this extremely fast in- 
formation system, the Aircraft Warning 
Service, works, High atop a building, 
or any place providing a wide, unob- 
structed aerial view, a volunteer air- 
craft observer maintains his vigil, in 
every kind of weather. All over the 
country, there is an unbroken chain of 
such aerial observers arranged so that 
no airplane can fly overhead without 
being detected. 

For equipment, the observer has a 
pair of good binoculars, an aircraft 
identification chart showing the vari- 
ous airplanes and their silhouettes, 
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some Aircraft Warning forms, and a 
direct telephone line to the Filter 
Center. 
As soon as he sees or hears an air- 
lane overhead—no matter what it is— 
he picks up his telephone and speaks 
some special code words that give him 
an immediate connection with the Fil- 
ter Center. The observer then relays 
the information he has. 

First, the observer says in one word 
how many airplanes he has seen. Then 
he states many engines it has, after 
which he estimates the altitude in 
general terms such as “high” or “low.” 
This is followed by the confidential 
observation post code name. After that, 
the observer states the direction of the 

lane from his how far away it 
wre and in ped aug henson it was 
headed. 

This message, delivered in a few 
seconds, is instantly recorded at the 
Filter Center. As each report comes in, 
it is plotted on a huge map. 

Suppose the observer r seeing 
one aircraft. A small disc ing the 
number “one” is placed on the map, at 
the point where it was sighted. Then 
certain blocks and arrows are added to 
indicate what type of airplane it is, its 
direction, and its altitude. As a result, 
the situation may be seen at a glance. 

As further reports come in from ob- 
servers, these discs and blocks are 
moved around immediately. In a very 
short time, on the basis of three or four 
successive reports, (the approximate 
course of the airplane is easily deter- 
seisitel, af thie abigiaaade ich ing on a 
certain course, it is immediately subject 
to suspicion. 

The information at the Filter Center 
is passed on to the Information Center, 
which is the headquarters of the entire 
defense organization for the area. Lo- 
cated in a bomb-proof shelter, the In- 
formation Center contains a huge map 
comprising all the Filter Center areas, 
on which men and women move the 
discs and blocks -with Jong-handled 
rakes. This is the communications cen- 
ter for the Interceptor Command. Here 


are experts from Army and Navy, 
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Civil Aeronautics Administration, and 
Civilian Defense. 

How does the Information Center 
work? Reports come in that two air- 
planes are flying over a certain area. 
These are relayed to the Information 
Center. Immediately, the officers there 
go to work. The Army Air Forces Offi- 
cer checks his information to see 
whether the planes are recorded. The 
Navy representative does likewise. The 
Civil Aeronautics man looks at his list 
to see whether any airliners or other 
commercial airplanes are scheduled to 
be flying in the area at that time. If it 
is found that those two airplanes are 
supposed to be there at that time, and 
if they fit the description given, every- 
thing is all right. 

Any airplane not accounted to: is 
preaaae to z an enemy plane. When 
such an airplane is.in the air, things 
begin to ‘Sioaiin in a hurry! immed 
ately, the news is flashed to the Army 
and Navy. Fast fighter squadrons zoom 
into the air from bases nearest the sus- 
pected airplanes. Anti-aircraft units 
along the path of the enemy air raiders 
are “alerted” and instantly prepare for 
action. The Civil Air Raid Warning 
Officer promptly starts the machinery 
for a black-out. ~ 

Much of this is known as “passive 
defense.” In other words, the aim is to 
make a possible air attack less danger- 
ous than it might be otherwise. 


The Job of the Fighter Plane 


“Active” defense against enemy air- 
craft_has three main operations. The 


first part of the job of “active defense” - 


is carried out by the Air Raid Warning 
Service, which makes its vital informa- 
tion available to our fighter airplanes. 
“Interception,” or sending fighters up to 
meet the enemy, is the second part of 
“active” defense against air attack, and 
perhaps the most effective of. all. 

Very frequently there is a screen of 
enemy fighters, who act as “interfer- 
ence,’ so that their bombers can get 
through to the target. A good fighter 





’ anti-aircraft units are searchlight bat- 





Job of interceptor planes like P-38 
Lockheed Lightnings is to dodge 
enemy fighters and go for bombers. 


pilot, sent aloft to stop an enemy 
bomber, will not allow himself to be 
“sucked in” by the enemy’s protective 
fighters. Often he must resist the temp- 
tation to shoot down enemy fighters 
and go straight for the bomber. If a 
bomber is shot down, it has done the 
enemy no 3b at all to have a lot of 
fighter airplanes along. Of course, the 
enemy knows this and will do every- 
= ee to blast our interception 
aircraft with his own fighters, so that 
his bombers will not be attacked. 
Even assuming that our fighters have 
not managed to stop the enemy bomb- 
ers, they will come into the third active 
defense operation—a huge ring of anti- 
aircraft fire. Even if the anti-aircraft 
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function in the dark. Their men are fed 
special diets to make their sight keener 
in the dark. When not actually flying, 
they wear special dark-lens goggles. 
Then when they remove those goggles, 
and fly up into the dark night sky, their 
eyes are much more effective. 

Thus, defense against aerial attack is 
an extraordinary mixture of individual 
volunteer observers, great maps with 
queer blocks and symbols pushed 
around by rakes, guns, searchlights and 
sound detectors. They represent a lot of 
hard work, incredible bravery, and the 
greatest ingertuity that men can bring 
to bear upon a subject of vast impor- 
tance. Together, the various parts of the 
operation of air defense mean security 
for your home and for your country. No 
idea will be passed over, no invention 
will be overlooked, in order to make 
America-as safe as possible. 





fire does not succeed in bringing down 
many of the enemy raiders, it can force 
the enemy to fly at a much higher ele- 
vation, from which accurate bombing is 
impossible. Furthermore, the bursts of 
“ack-ack” fire can throw an enemy 
bomber off its course. As a result, the 
“bombing run,” which the ship must 
make just before dropping its bombs, 
becomes extremely irregular and there- 
fore makes bomb-aiming that much 


more inaccurate. 
Eyes for Night Fighting A 
he 


Included in the organization of t 


teries which point great beams of light 
upward into the skies during night op- 
erations. Usually, several such search- 
lights work together from widely sepa- 
rated points, converging their beams on 
an enemy airplane. Once a bomber is 
trapped in those beams, he has no 
chance to escape those probing fingers 
of light that follow him everywhere he 
goes, no matter how much he may twist 
and turn. From then on, the anti-air- 
craft guns go to work on him, and often 





succeed in shooting him down. 
The British have developed other 
clever ways of enabling their pilots to 


Build the Model the Whole 
Country's Raving About! 
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Cleveland’s Superdetailed, “Supercharged” 
LOCKHEED P-38 “LIGHTNING” 


Beautiful %” scale master miniature of “‘the world’s 
fastest fighter’’—the one that’s by ard gone before you 
even hear it. And C-D engineers have gone the limit in 
making this model as “‘terrific’’ as the prototype. Loads 
of detail! Big 38 %” span. Superpowered twin-motor 
job that’s speedy, realistic and an absolute ‘‘must’’ 
among model builders who want the newest $4 00 
and best. Master Kit SF-85............... . 


* Send Se for latest catalog of all C-D Models 
“America’s FIRST LINE of Flying Models’. 


CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO. INC. 
45088703 Lorain Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, U. 8. A. 
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Building the health of our nation eee 


20,000,000 HOME TRAINING TABLES 


Every day, eat this way 


at least a pint 
for everyone— 
more for chil- 
dren—or cheese 
or evaporated 
or dried milk. 


grain jucts 
or enriched 
white mens 
and 


COD HEALTH is the foundation of our nation’s strength. You can serve your country best ‘and 
improve your own opportunitiessfor achievement by keeping in first class physical condition. The 
“basic training station” for this is right in your own home. Your Government counts on the home 

training table to do the basic job in physical fitness among young people of the nation. Be sure you 
get enough of the essential foods every day. The series of food lessons which will appear in forthcoming 
issues of Scholastic Magazines will be based on the official food rules adopted for the national nutrition pro- 
gram of the Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services. | am glad to commend them to your attention, 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, Green or Yollow VEGETABLES recadireranass 
GRAPEBRUIT «+ one big S + potatoes, 


€66S .. . at least 3 or 4a 


= dried beans, week, _— 
Pa" peas or nuts any way 
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West Point Style 





nese playmates. But we're not un- 

der-rating them. When it comes to 
fighting wars, they are plenty tough. To 
lick em we've got to be tougher. 

That’s what we’re working on now— 
getting tough. More and more of our 
schools and colleges are adding tough- 
ening activities to their physical educa- 
tion programs. One of the most popular 
of these new activities is the obstacle 
course. If you think Latin is tough, wait 
until you take a whirl around an obstacle 
course. You'll learn what it really means 
to be “gone with your wind.” 

The course outlined on this page gives 
you an idea. It’s the 100-yard obstacle 
course at the United States Military 
Academy.*The layout is now more or 
less standard for school courses. 

As you can see, it consists of seven 
obstacles, which must be taken at full 
speed. The first obstacle is a 2%-foot 
hurdle 10 yards from the starting mark. 
After clearing it, the cadet runs 10 yards 
and vaults a 4-foot fence. 

Ten yards farther on is a zig-zag run, 
which will give you trouble if you zag 
when you should zig,«and vice versa. 
Then comes another 10-yard sprint and 
a vault over a 7-foot vault. Ten yards 
ahead, as the crow flies, is a 2-foot 
obstacle which must be crawled-under. 
The cadet scrambles to his feet, runs 
15 yards and broad jumps a 6-foot ditch. 

By this time he usually is wondering 
what happened to his breath. The cat- 
walk thet he meets after sprinting, or 
staggering, 10 yards thus becomes 
doubly difficult. He cannot make any 
short cuts. He must mount directly from 
one end, snake its entire course, and dis- 
mount from the other end. If he is still 
breathing, all that remains is a 12-yard 
sprint to the finishing line. 

You'll probably be asked to take these 
obstacles in gym or outdoor sports uni-’ 
form. At West Point, however,.our fu- 
ture generals are loaded down with 22 
pounds of combat equipment! That’s* 
getting your conditioning the hard way. 


eo likes Adolph or his Japa- 
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DANIEL BOONE (1731-122 


Indian Fighter and 
Pioneer of Kentucky 


; 

N May 1, 1769, Daniel Boone left his home |iJ///mes 

on the Yadkin River in North Carolina to Pe 
explore the new land of Transylvania, now 
known as Kentucky. 

A few years later, Daniel and his younger 
bother, Squire, led a group of settlers into 
Kentucky and founded Boonesborough. While [gu 
Washington’s army fought the British along | 
the Atlantic coast in the years from 1775 to [gee wae 
1781, Boone and his sturdy woodsmen held 
off the raiding Indians on the frontier. 

When Boonesborough got crowded, Boone 
moved westward to gef “more elbow room,” 
finally settling in Missouri. He died at age 86. 


‘ BUILDERS OF AMERICA 





[JM JANUARY, 1778, BOONE TOOK 30 MEN TO MAKE SALT AT BLUE LICK. 
RETURNING TO CAMP IN A SNOWSTORM, HE WAS CAUGHT BY 4 SHAWNEES 











We i HOME AND 
: Nd IAS SAVED, THE INDIANS RETURNED HOME AND 
GOONE LEARNED THAT THE SHAWNEES WERE HURRYING SOUTH TO ADOPTED 16 CAPTIVES INTO THE SHAWNEE TRIBE. 


SURPRISE BOONESBOROUGH, KNOWING THAT THE FORT WAS UN-| | BOONE BECAME “SON” OF CHIEF BLACK FISH. 

PREPARED, HE PERSUADED THE INDIANS TO : 2 ss 

TURN ASIDE AND CAPTURE THE SALTMAKERS, i, Raa ee EEE 
= THEY'RE TRYING TO BURN Us our ‘J Yip 4 pj’ 

pet ; WITH BLAZING ARROWS! Ger 79 LPB 

iNDIANS! ON THEIR | THE ROOFS WITH WATER & , 

way 70 ATTACK Ni 











Gila 





3 - c 4m a ree 
f 5 : lege CZ: 
G/RAVELING 160 MILES IN FOUR DAYS, BOONE FTER A NINE-DAY SIEGE. THE INDIANS WITHDREW, THE SUCCESS- 


REACHED THE FORT IN TIME’ TO ORGANIZE THE L DEFENSE OF BOONESBOROUGH SAVED THE SETTLEMENTS OF 
DEFENSES AGAINST THE SHAWNEES. KENTUCKY FROM COMPLETE DESTRUCTION BY. INDIAN RAIDS. 
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C’MON YOU SOFTBALLERS: 


Ask your coach to enter your team in the 
Pepsi-Cola Scholastic Softball Tourna- 
ment. Have a lot of fun—and there are 
trophies for the winners. Boys’ and girls’ 
games are played—so everybody’s 
welcome. Hurry up—enter now! 


*ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


This lamb is reminding her friend about 
tonight’s get-together for the gym dance. 
She totes the sandwiches—he supplies 
the Pepsi-Cola. Nice supplyin’, tool 











HE usual after-school blitz on 

The Big Scoop had begun. 

Pinky Vaughn and Bea Armit- 
age were hovering over the juke- 
box, trying to decide. what to play. 
“He Wears a Pair of Silver Wings,” 
Pinky insisted. 

Bea wrinkled her nose. “That icky 
piece? You don’t like that!” 

“No, not really, but it brings back 
memories,” Pinky sighed. “The USO 
dance at the beach this summer— 
and was he c-ute?” She rolled her 
eyes heavenward, as the music be- 
gan. - 

In the front of the store most ot 
the boys were gathered around the 
newsstand, “Hey, Blimp!” Gusto, the 
soda-jerk, called to the fat one who 
was poring over a comic-strip mag. 
“Whaddya think this is—a lending 
liberry? We have to sell those things 
at second-hand prices after you've 
finger-printed ‘em! Hiya, Bud!” He 
turned to Bud Galloway, standing at 
the counter. “Hear you won a prize 
at the Scrap Party last night. What 
was it you dragged in—the bath- 
tub?” 

“Nope, that was Chuck Meecham. 
I snagged an old, broken-down 
piano. Found it in my grandmother's 

























“The girls should buy an equal 
number of stamps,” Tippy said. 


attic. But didja hear the pay-off? Rip 
Tabb drove up in his jaloppy and 
offered it as his admission pricel 
Boy, the Senior temperature is 
about to run out the top of that ther- 
mometer in front of school!” 

“That's the stuff. Keep ‘em scrap- 
ping!” Gusto laughed. “But watch 
those Juniors. I hear they got a truck 
load of iron piping, after making a 
survey of all the vacant lots in 
town.” 

“You wait—we'll get ‘em!” Bud 
turned away. “Hey, Blimp, put down 
that Book of Knowledge—you know 
enough already! We're waiting for 
you to have a Stag Club meeting.” 

“O-kay.” Blimp put down the 
magazine reluctantly. “I'm coming.” 


NMosr of the Stag Club members 
had already gathered in the back of 
the store, when Bud and Blimp ar- 
rived. Don Skalla, the president, was 
talking. “Look, fellows, we gotta do 
something. The High Cost of Dating 
is getting everybody down, what 
with trying to put some money into 
War Stamps and Bonds—” 

“These girls aren't worth «the 











pocket we On ‘em, 
an pas Eu in. 

a-al,” Blimp drawled. - “Why 
don’t we give ‘em up—for the dura- 
tion?” 

“Yeah, I can see Blimp giving up 
Ginny!” Bud laughed. 

“How about a sit-down strike?” 
Fred suggested. “You know, walk 
into your date’s house and park 

for the evening. If she says 
anything about the movies, tell her 
you cant see in the dark or—” 

“No, seriously, fellows,” Don said, 
“Woody here has an idea, and a 
good one. Tell ‘em about it, Woody.” 
“It’s a date tax plan,” Woody be- 


eeWho pays the tax—the girls?” 
Blimp asked hopefully. 

“No, we do,” Woody laughed and 
went on. “The tax would be one 10- 
cent War Stamp for every date cost- 
ing more than 50 cents. That is, 50 
cents to a dollar—” 

“That's fair enough,” Don com- 
mented. “If you have a dollar to 
spend, you usually have 10 cents 
more.” 

“Who does?” Blimp fished in his 
pocket and counted out 99 cents. 

“Then just spend 50 cents on your 
date and you won't have to pay tax!” 

“Huh, you don't know Ginny,” 
Blimp groaned. “She's expensive. 

“Aw, you've encouraged her bad 
habits, Blimp. Go on, Woody.” 

“Well, the tax goes up propor- 
tionately,” Woody explained. “$1- 
$1.50 dates would be taxed a 25-cent 
Stamp, and anything over that goes 
into money. For every 50 cents over 
that amount, an equal amount in 
Stamps.” 

“Yeah, but who's gonna check up 
on all this?” Blimp insisted. 

“You are. We are,” Woody replied. 
“What's the matter, Blimp—cant you 
trust yourself?” 

“The thing is,” Don reminded 
them, “we'll have to stick together 
on this, fellows, and get others to 
join us. With twelve of us to start 
it~” . 

“Why not make it an all-schoo! 
project?” Bud spoke up. “I'm on the 
Senior War Stamp committee and | 
a Mr. Downey would give it the 

“Sure, that’s a better idea than for 
us to do it,” Fred agreed. “Let the 
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Senior War Stamp committee pre- 
sent the plan in assembly.” 

“In front of all those girls?” Blimp 
gasped, 

“Look, Blimp,” Don said, “this isn’t 
something we're cooking up to cheat 
the girls. It’s just a way to curb non- 
essential spending and, at the same 
time, sell more Stamps and Bonds. 
I'll betcha the girls will go for it, 
too. They're as patriotic as we are!” 

“Hey, there come Tippy and 
Midge now!” Fred pointed ‘to the 
front of the store. “Bud, you and 
Woody go ask them what they think 
of it.” 

“Okay. C’mon, Woody. Be brave, 
boy,” Bud laughed as he and Woody 


approached the two girls, sitting in 


the front booth. 

Their fears, if any, were ground- 
less. Both Tippy and Midge thought 
it was a swell idea. “Why, I think 
the girls ought to buy an equal num- 
ber of Stamps, along with their 
dates,” Tippy said. “After all, we're 
half responsible, if our dates spend 
more than 50 cents!” 


“Oh, boy, is that for publication?” 


Woody asked. 

“Certainly. I'll get up in the assem- 
bly and say so,” Tippy agreed. 

“And I'll make a speech in favor 
of the plan,” Midge offered. “That is, 
if my voice doesn't shake too much. 
It always does in assembly.” 

“Now we're getting somewhere,” 
Bud slapped Woody on the shoulder. 
“Let's take the good word back.” 


Mx. DOWNEY, the principal, 
went for the idea in a big way, and 
the next week a special all-school 
assembly was held for the boys to 
present the plan. Tippy and Midge 
spoke and several other girls added 
their enthusiastic comments. Of 
course, the boys favored the idea, 
and the plan received the unanimous 
vote of approval of the Central high 
student body. The following week 
War Stamp sales rose 50 per cent, 
and still the boys claimed they were 
spending less on dates than ever 
before. Even Blimp came to the next 
Stag Club meeting, all aglow. He'd 
just found out, he said, what swell 
fudge Ginny could make on a 50- 
cent date! 


(This story is based on a Date Tax Plan 
originated by the Mercury Hi-Y club of 
Appleton, Wisconsin, High School.) 


Next Week: Popular Prices. 


‘whole wheat’s' energy. Tomorrow 
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DRIVE 
_ THAT COUNTS 


There’s all the energy of whole wheat 
in Nabisco Shredded Wheat 


VITAMIN B,, often called the 
*“Morale Vitamin,’’ converts the 
foods you eat into body energy. 

A good source of natural Vitamin 
B,, per ounce as eaten, is Nabisco 
Shredded W heat — whole wheat in 
its most delicious form, with all of | 


that refreshing nut-like flavor of 
toasted whole wheat, and the 
knowledge that your morning meal 
has what it takes to help keep you fit. 


——— 
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morning try this breakfast —enjoy 

















Baked by NABISCO...NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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*Tenshun! _ It's the drill sergeant’s 

t roar, but it's also 
the thing you'd i like to command, so 
take a tip from the Aimy and snap 
to it! Back straight, head erect, 
hands clean, hair trim, and shoes 
shined. No slouchy shoulders, sheep- 
dog hair-dos, or sloppy dress. They 
will never pass inspection. 


About Face! Maybe it’s easier to 
cover-up than to 
clean-up, but the results aren't the 
same, and a muddy complexion is 
about as secret as a sore thumb! 
Soap-and-water and a good scrub- 
bing twice a day are orders from 
headquarters and, if you feel as stiff 
as a rookie’s neck thereafter, try a 
soft skin lotion or cream. There's 
one especially for young complex- 
ions and, although it doesn’t pre- 
tend to cure skin troubles (see your 
doctor for that!), it has antiseptic 
roperties and it smoothes over 
lotches to give a dull finish. 
Mess Call: Have you joined the 
“V for Vitamins” bri- 
gade? It’s patriotic and it pays—in 
clear skins, strong teeth, and spark- 
ling eyes. Study those food charts 
and make your daily “chow” of fruits 
and vegetables, milk, meat or pro- 
tein, whole wheat or enriched breads 
and cereals. You've gotta eat, any- 
how, so why not get your money's 
worth? 


Right Dress! There's more to this 

subject than a quick 
shift of scenery, you know. No mat- 
ter whether youre ~ wearing this 
year’s aralac (milk and rayon fabric ) 
or last year’s tweeds, you won't get 
a major rating unless you take the 
time and trouble to earn it. Hair 
that “stays put” and teeth that are 
well-brushed take the spotlight away 
from the shine on the seat of your 
pants. And a deodorant should be a 
part of your daily routine—that’s no 
military secret! 


Short 
Rations: 


Now is the ‘time for 
all good _ clothes- 
brushes, hangers, and 
spot-removers to come to the aid of 
your wardrobe. Better show more re- 
spect for those old stand-bys. They 
may have to last a long time. The 
smart thing for you to do on the 
home front is to take care of what 
you have. You'll be surprised how 
much better clothes look, if they're 
cleaned, brushed, and “hung,” rather 
than thrown around like old sacks 
At Ease! The next time you 
gals are flopping 
around the house, frantic for some- 
thing to do, or bemoaning your fate 
because you have “to stay at home 
and look after the kids,” while Mom 
goes to First Aid class, don't sit 
there and chew your nails—manicure 
them! Get rid of that cracked nail 
polish with a polish remover; next 
comes ing and scrubbing; then 
push (not jab!) the cuticle back 
with an orange wood stick. Fresh 
polish goes on slowly and carefully 
—and, for heaven’s sake, choose a 
shade that won't give your b.f. indi- 
gestion! All this comes easier if you 
keep your tools together, instead of 
having to ransack the dresser and 
crawl under the bed—just looking, 
thanks! There are several neat-pack- 
age manicure kits on the market 
nowadays, one a simulated alligator 
envelope bag, just the right size to 
hold aljl the essentials and just the 
right price to hold to your. budget— 
about half a buckl 


THE SCRAP 


Rubber 


, week we described the urgent 
need for scrap iron and steel. The 
second most important war material in 
which there is a critical shortage is rub- 
ber. The reason for this lack is a humili- 
ating one—but nobody can plead he 
doesn’t know why. It is simply that our 
enemy Japan has onatih, from the 
United Nations the areas ‘in the Far 
East (British Malaya and Netherlands 
East Indies) from sr bee . 
cent of our pre-war rubber supply. 

That’s aes tires are rationed, we 
can’t buy hip boots any more, and our 
tennis balls won’t bounce. But we can 

ut up with such small inconveniences 
leeciias rubber is absolutely essential 
to mechanized warfare. For example: 

One heavy bomber plane requires 1825 
Re. ‘of saber (the slbeuiliig Yoo took 
alone takes 1400 of that). 

Ay pints oo pe fs gl 
ru ; @ pursuit 5 

peep pel yy a @ scout car or 
ees ” 306 

eX carriage for a 87-mm. gun needs 
1 

A motorcycle takes 10.7 lbs. 

A gas mask equals 1.11 lbs. 

And a modern 40,000-ton battleship, be- 
lieve it or not, eats up 165,000 Ibs. of 
rubber. 

Looked at from the reverse angle, 
you'd be surprised what many small and 
ordinary items made of rubber will con- 
tribute to the war effort. For instance: 

One old tire equals 12 gas masks, or 20 
pairs of parachute boots, and 125 
of them will equip a Flying Fortress. 

One bicycle tire and tube equips 6 army 
radio sets. 

25 feet of garden hose equals 6 collapsi- 
ble water bags. 
ai pairs of galoshes equip 1 medium 

r. : 

The 180 tons of rubber wsed annually for 
pencil erasers would make over 200,000 gas 
masks. And the amount of rubber that for- 
merly went into one month’s manufacture 
lh ome corabrnb wee sal Regia 

ts. 


\ WHAT TO GET 

The following list of common articles 
containing rubber needed for salvage 
has been issued by the WPB: 
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' FOLLOWING the FILMS 


“i “*+Tops, don’t miss. “Worthwhile. “So-so. 


a 





FLYING TIGERS. (Republic. natured. “The War Against Mrs. Had- 

vv Directed by David Miller. ley” is, most of the time, deadly seri- 
Associate producer Edmund ous. It would have been a better movie 
Grainger.) if it had been either less serious or less 

“ exaggerated. As it is, Fay Bainter, 


THE EXPLOITS of the American Vol. Edward Arnold and a competent sup- 
unteer Group in China make an excit- porting cast are forced to play straight 


37 


in an almost impossible story about 


what happens to women who try to 
shut themselves into ivory, towers. If 
you know anyone who’s not.all out for 
the war effort, take him to see this pic- 
ture as a lesson. But don’t expect him 
to like it very well. 





Hay-Hay! 
Stout Lady: “Can I get through this 
gate?” ; 
Junior: “I guess so. A load of hay just 
went through.” 


Yellow Jacket, Marianna, Fia. 





ing chapter in modern civilization. The 

foots of their movie counterparts in this * * * 

stirring new film are no less exciting. 

i Wayne is a convincing squadron 

eader. John Carroll, as a cocky pilot, | ~ 

has the best role of his career. He tries * 

to steal Wayne's girl (Anna Lee), takes 

to the air against orders, picks a fight 

with one of the fliers, makes-fun of high 
e 


* * ” * 


Clear the Lines rs 
for the War 


motives and in general upsets tl . * 
pe: catalan ted auomes won i Your telephone can play an important 
“a it on te we. ‘itself which - part in America’s wartime services. * 
bein gr ca dani ey oa When you use it carefully you are help- 
You cnt seo “Flying, Tiger without a ing your —. to be swift and strong * 
ue suff ne China And ertange and sure in action. 
noi A 3 re Hicshite ‘one: Here are a few ways you can help te 
its * clear the wires: 4 
¥ uate dean buaee I Answer the telephone promptly. 
pao rameter tage oy te * 2 Talk briefly. " 
YOU'VE SEEN those caricatures of | 2B Use the telephone only when necessary. 
famous people which so exaggerate the 
features that there’s no mistaking their * * 


identity? They aren’t realistic, but you 
certainly can't’ miss the point. That's 
the way it is with this picture. Mrs. 
Hadley and her world are exaggerated 
almost beyond belief, but you can’t miss 
the point of the film. 

However, there is one essential dif- 
ference between,this movie and a cari- 
cature: that is that a caricature is good- | 


Movie Check List 
“¥* (Tops, don’t miss) 

The Pied Piper. Mrs. Miniver. Wake 

Island. The World at War. 
“” (Worthwhile) 

Across the Pacific. Bambi. The Major 
and the Minor. Tales of Manhattan. 
Talk of the Town. One of Our Aircraft 
Is Missing. The Magnificent Amber- 
sons. Pride of the Yankees. Iceland. 
Flying Tigers. 

“(So-so) 

The War Against Mrs. Hadley. T. 
Forest Rangers. 





4 Be sure of the number before you call. 






WAR CALLS 
COME FIRST 
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, Help Something New _ 
| A (Gia “Lady, could you give me a _Be (in lunchroom): “What the a 
to get where my family is?” ference between the 15-cent chicken 
“4 r, boy who rang the doorbell. salad and the 10-cent chicken salad?” 
‘ “Certainly,” remarked the old lady. Babe (behind counter) : “The 15-cent 
Spooking “Here is a quarter. Where is you fam- . chicken salad is made of tuna and the 
She: “I'm a great lover of ghost ily?” 10-cent chicken salad is made of veal.” TI 
stories.” “At the movies.” Grammatically Speeking | a 
He: “So’m I, gal, let’s shake. fi What Is a Kiss? - 
ois con Wever Tours Noun—because it’s common and dress 

- ¥ He: “I have a premonition of death.” _ proper. - 

Teacher: “I have the impression that She: “How come?” Pronoun—because it’s possessive. To | 

your son is listless.” He: “I bought one of those lifetime Adverb—because it modifies an act. 

Butch’s Fdther: “That's strange. He fountain pens and the thing won't Conjunction—because it brings to- sup 
has lists of blondes, brunettes and red- work.” gether. outst 
heads!” Central Register, Detroit, Mich. Interjection—because it shows feel- r 

ing. said 
Verb—because it acts upon an object. achi 
Sentence—because it expresses com- grad 
plete thought. she 
| Wasted Effort : “9 
“Love is indescribable,” says Deanna Wi 
/ Durbin. obs¢ 
AND HELP WIN THE WAR P\ i oaeenaeee pS 
song-writers be wrong? fam 
son: 
oo Bikes vs. Cows a 
“Want to buy a_ second-hand bi- ih 
cycle?” Trader Smith asked Farmer olen 
Jones. “I know where you can get a ua 
good one for $35.” 
“I'd rather put $35 on a cow,” vm 
plied Farmer. Jones. twe 
: “But-think how foolish you'd look 7 
riding around on a cow,” Trader Smith the 
insisted. fou 
“Oh, I don’t know.” Farmer Jones wa 
stroked his chin. “No more foolish than sai 
I would milking a bicycle!” ue 
Likes ‘Em Fresh ‘ 
h oar “Want me to dig you up a oe 
: 0 
‘a Marine: “No, thanks, I'd rather have st 
ab 
an 
av 
lec 
ric 
ar 
ak 
ge 
D 
of 
= 4 
Read These Rules Carefully ; 
lL. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 4, Mail entries to Planters Contest 
compete. 24th Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New York, r 
2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet N. Y., to arrive by midnight, January 4, 1943. - F 0 
of saber won eleestion pow Da ee No entries accepted after that date. epee mary: C 
caref clearly. Wi list su 
dd wedind St wots or a a ee vaeas Hakata ait oan te eaten ' 
ao Maik contestant may submit more than one pace iceman ee iiine can pair ar = . 
f entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or es eee = nage i 
wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with Judges’ decision is final. Winners M 
each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the nounced in Scholastic, World Week cli 
label on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top Scholastic, February 1, es ce 
» , ei for identical « 
ope sr ce i a ecient | Se ene ee oan er aie in 








becoming customers 
securely to your entry. contestant. PLYMOUTH A-24, “Bell. California 
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The Real People 


ern women’s college to invite one 

of “the old girls” to give an ad- 
dress at the annual alumnae lunch- 
eon during Commencement week. 
To qualify for this honor, she is 
supposed to have achieved some 
outstanding success. 

Last June the lady thus invited 
said that, as a celebrity or an 
achiever, she could not make the 
grade. Since leaving college, she felt, 
she had accomplished nothing note- 
worthy. She was just an ordinary 
housewife and mother who lived an 
obscure life. She claimed to be «by 
far the least impgrtant-member of a 
family of five (husband, and three 
sons) which included “the world’s 
greatest authorities” on Peake 
music, and printing, and “the world’s 
cleverest lock and key man.”*In this 
company she hadn’t been able to 
utter an authoritative word for 
twenty years! ; 

Then she stepped out, and gave 
the ablest,.most moving, most pro- 
found .address* of the week! “She 
was just going to talk to herself, she 
said. And anybody who wanted to 
could stand around and listen. 

She talked about many subjects 
and quoted from many fine books— 
from the Chinese Classics to Aldous 
Huxley. But most of all, she talked 
about people. Mingling in artistic 
and literary circles, she became 
aware that the people called “intel- 
lectuals”"—those who have had supe- 
rior education and opportunities— 
are not always so glamorous or envi- 
able as they seem. Are they coura- 
geous and resourceful and radiant? 
Do they live gloriously, to the limits 
of their ability? Unfortunately no. 
Too often they are narrow and arti- 


’ IS the custom at'a certain South- 





° If you want to read it all, see “The 
Real Thing,” by Anne McKaughan Farrell, 
published in the Biblical Recorder, Journal 
of the Baptist State Convention of North 
Carolina (June 24, 1942), Raleigh, N. C. 


ficial, over-sophisticated and bored 
with existence. 

But for one artist who kept away 
from the main-traveled roads, who 
was looking for “the real thing,” she 
had only praise. What that painter 
tried to find and put in his pictures 
was human beings working harmoni- 
ously in their environment—plowing, 
planting, reaping, hauling, milking 
cows, washing clothes, killing hogs, 
or fishing; doing something, what- 
ever it was, that was real and power- 
ful, but simple and full of meaning. 

The real people, in short, are those 
with integrity of soul, who take hold 
of life with open hands and hearts, 
who work hard, play hard, treat their 
neighbors honestly, and have a smile 
of friendship for, their fellow men. 

Such people exist everywhere, 
though sometimes they seem much 
too scarce. Life on the soil or work 
with the hands often brings out these 
qualities. And sad to say, “civiliza- 
tion” does not always encourage 
them. Among the “real people” Mrs. 
Farrell has known are a bus driver, 
a beauty parlor operator, a barber, a 
fisherman down on the Carolina 
shore, and an old Negro woman who 
cooked for her neighbor until the 
rheumatism got her down. 

Did you say there’s a war going 
on, and it’s no time for cultivating 
the appreciation of character? 

That's where you're wrong. This 
war is being fought, and it will be 
won, by the real people. It is they 
who will bear the brunt with their 
bodies and with their brains, It is 
they who will die to keep alive the 
things they have lived for. It is they 
who will hold the rest of us up to the 


mark and make us realize in the 


crisis that “the honey of life is in 


their hearts.” 

‘There can, never be too many real 
people. Seek them out. Stick to them. 
Stretch out your hands to them. Be 
one yourself! 
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THIS BOOK HAS 
ANSWERS TO ALL 
THESE & HUNDREDS 
OF OTHER WAR QUESTIONS 


KNOW THE FACTS ABOUT THE WAR when peo- 
ple discuss it these days. With this big 64 page 
WAR FOR FREEDOM War Handbook and Atlas 
you can be the one in your family and among 
your friends who knows the facts—knows the 
right answer when the war is discussed. It's 
your duty as an American to understarid this 
great war for freedom and liberty and this 
book will help you do it. It contains: 
@ 17 BIG WAR MAPS 
(SOME IN COLOR) 
@ 25 WAR PHOTOGRAPHS— 
6 CHARTS 
@ 12 COMPLETE CHAPTERS— 
64 PAGES 


Order Through Your Teacher Now and Get This 
Big WAR FOR FREEDOM Handbook, Atlas at the 
Low Classroom Club Rate of 10c 
a copy (in clubs of 15 or more) 
RUSH ME THE BIG “WAR FOR FREEDOM” 
BOOK RIGHT AWAY! 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP HA 10-12-42 
—A Division of Scholastic Magazines 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 
Enclosed please find 25c for the big new 
SCHOLASTIC—WORLD WEEK War Atlas and 


Handbook WAR FOR FREEDOM. Rush a copy to 
my home. 


Name. 
Addr 
City. State. 


Every Well informed American NEEDS a 
Copy of WAR FOR FREEDOM 
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Uncle Sam when you enter this game! It starts right in 
your home—and it ends after you've canvassed your 
neighborhood for every piece of scrap metal and rub- 
ber you can find! When you see anything made of 
metal or rubber that the folks next door don’t need, 
remember that it can go into a gun, or plane or tank 
that some fellows far away do need. Get in the scrap 
—and get to know that grand and glorious feeling 


every good nephew, and niece of Uncle Sam has! 
& 

“V" not only stands for ‘’Vietory’’; it stands for the 

“vitamins” that victory depends on. Whether you are. 

collecting scrap, working to buy war stamps, or play- 


- ing the games that help make you part of a strong 


America, build up your energy with energy foods. One 
of the best is PLANTERS PEANUTS—the fresh, erisp, 
meaty salted peanuts that are as rich in stamina- 
building vitamins as they are in flavor. Try a bag now! 





, see where it happens 





_ BIG, NEW WAR ATLAS—WITH PICTURES OF U. S. PLANES AND SHIPS! 
Just send 10¢ and empty Planters bags! 


Army and Navy—and illustrates and de: 
the various types of U. S. fighting planes anc 





HOS When something happ 

~ —in the new Planters WAR ATLAS! This remark- 
ar able new book contains war maps of every part 
bee of the globe—including time zones of the world, 


a flight map, and Western Hemisphere Defense 
Map, It pictures all the insignia of the, U. S. 


worships. Just mail 10c and four empty Sc Plant- 
ers Peanut bags or 10c and four empty 5c Piant- 
ers Jumbo Block wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 
10-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa. Send for yours now! 








